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For the Woman's J ournal, 
OCTOBER SONG. 
BY JESSIE GOODWIN. 





The sickle of the harvest moon 
Has reaped its fall of days, 

On meadows brown and garnered fields 
Slumbers the mellow haze. 


Blue as the autumn’s deepest sky, 
The gentian-jewelled slope; 

The asters in the purple dell 
Dream of the heliotrope. 


An opened mine of sun-lit gems, 
The leaves on mosses fall; 

Soft echoing bird-melodies 
Through woods the low winds call. 

Brown as the leaf-hid nuts they seek, 
The quick-eyed squirrels spring, 

With whistles glad, the forest yield 
To forest homes they bring. 

Yellow at noon as ripened corn 
The drowsy sunbeams glow, 

Red as the grapes in wine-press trod, 
The westering suv sinks low. 

The corn is ripe, the sheaves are bound, 
The foaming presses flow, 

Where, gold as wheat and red as wine, 
The fragrant apples grow. 


The toil is past, the harvest home, 
The merry reapers sing: 

“Royal is seedtime; Summer, queen; 
October is the king!” 








PROFESSOR BENJAMIN PEIRCE, 


The death of this chief among American 
mathematicians should cause a feeling of loss 
on the part of women, inasmuch as he, like his 
friend Agassiz, was a life-long advocate of 
higher education for both sexes. Many 
years before the “Annex” was ever dreamed 
of, he formed a class in geometry for girls 
in Cambridge, of which my own elder sis- 
ter was a member; and he more than once 
received young women as pupils in the 
higher mathematics. He was one of the 
first and warmest friends of School Suffrage, 
attending some of the first and some of the 
latest meetings on that subject, down to the 
time of his last illness; and on one of these 
occasions, last April or thereabouts, at a 
meeting held in Boston, he made an appeal 
to women for the discharge of their duty 
under the law—an appeal so solemn and 
impressive asto hold the audience spell- 
bound. There was always something pe- 
culiarly serious in his manner and thrilling 
in his voice, when he was deeply moved; 
and I should not think that any person who 
heard him at that particular time could ever 
forget it. 

Professor Peirce was one of the last links 
between the old and new Harvard College. 
He recalled a period when the numerical 
smallness of the corps of professors was 
balanced by remarkable individual instances 
of strength and talent; so that while the 
total weight of influence exerted over pupils 
may have been less, the strength of individ- 
ual impression was perhaps greater. It is 
the fashion to speak of Professor Peirce as 
& man of great mathematical genius, but 
unfitted for a teacher;—as one whose books 
Were obscure and whose personal instruc- 
tions difficult and discouraging. But speak- 
ing as one of his earlier pupils I can say that 
his was on the whole the most stimulating 
intellectugl influence 1 ever encountered; 
that no text-books bring back such associa- 
tions of mental excitement as his Geometry 
and Algebra and Trigonometry; I never 
open them without wishing that I could re- 





sume that particular study with him as a 
teacher;—and this, after all, must be the 
test of influence. 

Perhaps there was something peculiarly 
favorable in the circumstances under which 
I first knew him. My class in Harvard 
College was the first in which was tried a 
short-lived experiment toward: what is now 
called the Elective System. By the plan 
then attempted, mathematics ceased to be a 
prescribed study after the Sophomore year; 
and only those continued it who voluntarily 
chose that elective. This system, now fa- 
miliar, was then a novelty; and it was 
probably a real pleasure for a man of genius 
like Peirce, to have in his hands only a few 
willing to be taught, instead of a large 
number of unwilling ones. to be dragged 
along. In the first glow, he probably over- 
rated both the zeal and the capacity of his 
new pupils; but he certainly threw himself 
with the greatest zest into the work of in- 
struction. He gave us his ‘“‘Curves and 
Functions” in the form of lectures, and 
sometimes, even while stating his proposi- 
tions, he would be seized with some mathe- 
matical inspiration, would forget pupils, 
notes, everything; and would rapidly dash 
off equation after equation, following them 
out with smaller and smaller chalk-marks 
into the remote corners of the black-board, 
forsaking his delightful task only when 
there was literally no more space to be cov- 
ered, and coming back with a sigh to his 
actual pupils. There was a great fascina- 
tion about these interruptions; we were 
present, as it seemed, at mathematics in the 
making; it was like peeping into a necro- 
mancer’s cell, and seeing him at work; or 
as if our teacher were one of ‘the old Greek 
or Arabian algebraists recalled to life. The 
less we knew of what was going on, the 
more attractive was the enthusiasm of the 
man; and his fine face and impressive pres- 
ence added to the charm. 

The real fame of Professor Peirce will of 
course rest on those great mathematicial 
discoveries and suggestions which, in the 
opinion of those best qualified to judge, 
will gradually exert a marked influence on 
the science of the future. As to this it 
would be presumption in me to express an 
opinion, but having had the good fortune 
to be included under very favorable circum- 
stances among his pupils, I can testify most 
cordially as to the strong influence he ex 
erted on at least one of that number. 


T. W. 4. 
——___ #e- —___ 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 


EpiTtor JOURNAL:—Among the editorials 


of Sept. 4, the article on ‘‘A Mutilated, 


Bible” by H. B. B., is most commendable. 
There will arise in every true wowan’s 
heart a feeling of indignation at this special 
mutilation, since the controverted passage 
taught the equality of that sin between the 
sexes, and so our Saviour intended it. 

The evidence of its truth consists in its 
departure from all prevailing views in re- 
gard to Woman and her relation to man in 
that age, whether Jew or pagan. It was 
only with the coming of our Lord, that 
Woman emerged from her inferior or Harem 
life, and even with the new dispensation, it 
was most difficult to make the change 
acceptable. Nor has there been any age 
since, from the crucifixion of our Lord to 
the year 1880, nor from the Aposties, Primi- 
tive church, Roman and Greek’ churches, 
Protestant church, to the Puritan church, 
when such an equality, in that sin, would 
have been announced. It bears the holy 
seal of our Lord Jesus, for only he would 
have dared preach it, in that age, and only 
he would have wished to preach it. 

That ‘‘men of the world” might wish to 
doubt its authenticity, in order to defend 
an inequality, is not to be wondered at; but 
that ministers and laity, should dare throw 
out a passage that teaches the highest code 
of morality, would be most disastrous to 
church and people. Better the Bible of the 
Roman church, that retains too much, than 
one that retains too little, and is decided 
upon by a two-thirds vote of a fallible (male) 
committee, which tries a subject not repre- 
sented by a jury of its peers (the women of 
the churches. ) 

In all holy writ, there is not a more pow- 
erful, touching passage than this, and many 
a Magdalen has turned to her Saviour, out 
of the depth of her despair, to find from it, 
consolation and hope in her repentance. 
The masculine ‘‘throwers of stones,” or a 
condoning church of the nineteenth century, 
cannot efface the power and truth of the 
forgiving words—‘‘Neither do I condemn 
thee, go and sin no more.” 

Sunday is a pleasant day in Paris for 
church going, for one can find any, faith, 
from the imposing rites of the Roman church 
to the simplicity of the ‘‘McCall Missions,”’ 
of which there are now twenty-four in 





Paris,all doing good work. Pere Hyacinthe’s 
Church seems to be established on a firmer 
basis, since the Arch-Bishop of Canterbury 
has promised aid and countenance. It is 
called the ‘“‘Gallican” church, and he has a 
published creed of dissent from the Roman 
church, in five articles: 

1. Rejects the infallibility of the Pope. 

2. Election of Bishops by clergy and the 
faithful. 

8. Liturgy and reading of the Bite, in 
the national language. 

4, Liberty of the Priests to marry. 

5. Liberty and morality of the confession. 

With convincing reasons for this dissent. 

* The Liturgy is very simple and the altar 
plain, with only crucifix, candles, Bible and 
prayer book. The music is very fine, from 
achoir inthe gallery. The brilliant ser- 
mons are in the purest French. With only 
a half knowledge of the language, one can 
follow him, and when not able to do so, 
one is repaid by his fine oratory, which is 
something inspiring and grand, His posi- 
tion is a most difficult one, since the Roman 
church will not have him, and he cannot 
honestly go over to the Protestants. 

Paris is full of Americans returning home, 
and the air is full of dressmaking, bonnet- 
buying and money spending. Year after 
year this ‘‘Pilgrimage to the Mecca” of 
fashion increases, and Parisians open their 
eyes at the ‘‘waste” of money that flows 
into their coffers. . They are such an 
economical people, turning every penny 
into profit, that the prodigality of Ameri- 
cans surprises them, 

But with all our faults and peculiarities, 
we are the advanced people and nation of 
the age, and inspite of the ‘“‘Daisy Millers,” 
or the idle male dilletantes that float on the 
surface of continental society, we are 
respected abroad. But this respect is for 
our institutions, and our success in main- 
taining them. M. G. L. 

“Avenue D’ Essling, Paris, Sept. 1880. 

OLD AND NEW PAPEKS—SOME DETAILS 

UF THE ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF 

THIS CLUB, 





Since printing the sketch of our Malden 
club in the JourRNAL, in July,I have received 
several letters asking for further details of 
our organization, plans of work, etc., from 
ladies who are trying to start clubs in three 
towns of Iowa, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts. For their benefit, and for that of any 
others who may have been encouraged to try 
their success at forming a Woman’s Club, I 
subjoin an abstract of ourrules and plans, 
which, though they may not fit the necessi- 
ties of other towns, may serve as something 
to start from. 

Our broad object, as stated in Article 2 
of our Constitution, is the same as that of 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Women, viz., ‘‘to consider and present 
practical, methods for securing to Woman 
higher intellectual, moral and physical con- 
ditions, with a view to the improvement of 
all domestic and social relations.” But in 
aiming to do this for Woman, we have, so 
far, only reached ourselves, so that ‘‘mutual 
improvement’ in ail these branches is really 
our primary aim. 

Our officers are as follows: 1. A Presi- 
dent, who presides at all meetings when 
able, and who is not eligible for office more 
than two years in succession at a time—the 
object of this being to prevent monopoly of 
the office, and give a number of women the 
chance of learning its duties. 2. A Vice- 
President, Treasurer, Secretary, and Audit- 
or, with the usual duties, who together with 
the President, belong to the Board. 3. Six 
Directors, whose duties, with the rest of 
the officers, are to attend to all details of 
business — every important matter being 
brought before the whole club for decision. 
4. Four department committees of three 
members each, the chairmen of which are 
members of the Board, which thus consists 
of fifteen members. The names of the de- 
partments are Art and Literature, Ethics, 
Social Economy, and Science, and it is their 
duty to provide im turn speakers for the 
afternoon meetings. They are also required 
to invite at least one paper every year from 
a member of theclub. They are entirely 
independent of the Board and of each other. 
No difficulty has been found so far in get- 
ting speskers, either from abroad or among 
ourselves. Full reports from these chair- 
men, as well as from the four leading offi- 
cers, are read by them at every annual meet- 
ing. 

Besides the annual meeting in May, the 
club holds two afternoon and one evening 
meeting every month, from October to April 
inclusive. The evening meetings are for 
entertainment more than instruction, and 
are under the management of the Board. 
Fermanent or special committees attend to 





details. It is aimed on these evenings to 
bring out the different talent of the mem- 
bers so far as possible, by conversations, 
musicals, socials, etc. Any member can 
bring a friend to any meeting by paying a 
small admittance fee. The Board meets 
once a month. All meetings are conducted 
by the rules of parliamentary law, and a 
discussion follows the reading of every pa- 
per, in which all are urged to take part. 
This discussion is one of the most important 
features, since it brings much benefit to 
those who join in it. The success of it de- 
pends largely onthe President and her man- 
ner of inviting remarks. Many of our mem- 
bers who at first were afraid to speak, have 
by constant encouragement (not however 
by being called on by name) become our 
best speakers. Officers are elected at the 
Annual Meeting, a nominating committee 
having exhibited a bulletin containing their 
nominees at the previous afternoon meet- 
ing. This always gives two weeks for any 


electioneering which may have to be done, 


for, though at present there is only one 
party, we cannot tell what may come up in 
the future. Nine members form a quorum 
of the Club, five of the Board. 

Membership fees are due in October, and 
if not paid, after two months, the person 
ceases to be a member. 

In order to be admitted to membership, 
ladies must be proposed by some member 
at any afternoon meeting before March in 
any year. The name is then voted upon by 


ballot by the members present at the meet- 


ing of the club following the one at which 
it is offered.. By suspension of rules, (which 
is done by unanimous consent,) names may 
be voted on the day they are presented. 
Gentlemen members are elected: by the 


Board, and require a unanimous vote. They 


attend only the evening meetings. Their 
fee is the same as that of the ladies, ahd 
they are subject to the same rules. These 
‘‘associates,” as we call them, are a great 
help towards the success of the, evening 
meetings; but we think that in discussing 
the serious questions of the day we can talk 
more unrestrainedly if they are not present. 

There have been several new features in- 
troduced into Old and New during its two 
years. One is a literature class, composed 
of ladies and gentlemen members, which 
meet evenings and read different authors. 


Another is the Original Magazine, read at. 


each April evening meeting, and composed 


of original articles in prose and verse from) 


such members as will contribute. Still 


another is the plan of spending the first’ 
evening meeting of the season (October) in 


recounting events of the summer. Some of 
these accounts are written, but most of them 
are oral, and it has proved an acceptable en- 
tertainment. 

‘‘Jeanie’s Letter Box”—a series of letters 
on domestic work, proved another useful 
feature. 

The principal advantage which our club 
has over those at a distance from cities, is 
that we have easy access to lectures in Bos- 
ton and vicinity, and thus secure papers 


with comparatively little difficulty. But | 


this ought not to discourage any club, for, 
when well started, it will find by secking 
for them many people to help along its 
meetings. Again, it will be thrown on its 
own resources, and the talent of its own 
members (certain to be found, if sought for) 
will be brought out. If it cannot get what 
it considers the best, it can at any rate get 
good lectures and essays from its own com- 
munity, which may, after all, prove to be 
the best. : 

As will be seen, Old and New is decidedly 
democratic, and aims to give each member 
a sharein its duties and honors. Officers 
are changed often, and all are urged to take 
active part both in the work, in the discus- 
sions, and in the literary efforts. Order is 
kept at all meetings. Only one person is 
allowed to talk at a time, and is expected to 
address her remarks to the presiding officer. 
Some ladies object to such formalities, but 
we have found them essential to the best 
results. Inevitable confusion follows the 
ordinary ‘‘sewing-circle” method of con- 
ducting meetings. Besides, women need to 
practice the holding of formal meetings, 
since at any time they may be called upon 
to do this work. Further details will be 
willingly communicated personally to ladies 
who may wish them. There ought to bea 
woman’s club in every town in the United 
States, and there would be if women knew 
how easy it is where three or four are band- 
ed together and resolved to do their best. 
The time is drawing nearer every year, 
when women will be expected to have 
knowledge of many things now seemingly 
unnecessary, When that time comes let 
them not be unprepared. 


Mrs. H. R. SHATTUCK. 
Malden, Mass,, October 24. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


ANN M. Sprague accepts the appoint- 
ment of postmaster of the new ‘office at 
Wachusett. 


Mrs. Scorr Smppons was among the pas- 
sengers by the Moravian, which arrived at 
Quebec Saturday night. 


Miss Raopa Broueuron has been visit- 
ing Oxford and collecting materials for a 
story of university life. 


Mrs. Appa Gootp Wootson is giving 
a very successful course of lectures on Eng- 
lish literature in Mrs. Governor Claflin’s 
parlors at Newtonville, 


Miss Heten Porrer’s “Pleiades” was 
inaugurated in Lynn before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. ‘The wonderful per- 
sonations of this lady draw crowded houses. 


Mrs. Saran M. Perkins who has been 
located at West Concord, Vermont, for the 
last few years, has removed with her hus- 
band to Chicago. 


Mrs. Geores P. Latsror will spend the 
winter in New York with Mrs. Millet, pur- 
suing her chosen branch of art, in which 
she is making enviable progress. 


Mrs. C. A. Haypen, the venerable 
poetess, has returned from a visit to Catau- 
met, fully recovered.in health. Mrs. Hay- 
den is in her seventy-third year and a week- 
ly contributor to Boston papers. 


Miss HELEN GLADSTONE, the younger 
daughter of the prime minister, has left her 
father’s house at Hawarden for Nuneham 
College, where she is to act fora few months 
as private secretary to the vice principal. 


Mrs. Dr. Jayne, of Nineteenth and 
Chestnut streets, Philgdelphia, sent nume?- 
ous rare plants to the State Fair from her 
elegant conservatories, and received sever- 
al well-merited premiums. 


Mrs. Saran P, LupiaM of New York, 
has sold her ‘summer residence at Newport, 
R. L., to Gordon McKay of this city, for 
$40,000. CLARENCE RaruBonn of Albany, 
N. Y., has sold her villa to Henry N. Rice, 
also of this city, for $16,000. 


Miss ANNIE GRANGER, for the past two 
years teacher in the Woodstock, Illinois high 
school, has accepted a position at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, at asalary of $1,000. Miss Granger 
had a successful experience in Michigan and 
Wisconsin before coming to Illinois. She 
is a graduate of the University of Michigan 
classical course. 


Miss Marrua S. Hussey on Wednesday, 
Oct. 6, at the South Middlesex Conference 
at Weston, read an essay on ‘‘The Religious 
Needs of the Young, from a Young Per- 
son’s Standpoint.” She was listened to 
with closest attention. Miss Hussey is the 
daughter of Rev. C. C. Hussey of Billerica, 
and a teacher of elocution in the Girls’ Clas. 
sical School at Northampton, Mass. 


Miss Atice C. FLETCHER gave her first 
lecture this season on the ‘‘Passion Play of 
Ober-Ammergau,” at Hawthorne Hall last 
week. The Boston Advertiser says of it: 
‘Miss Fletcher has a wonderful power over 
her audiences; she is magnetic, bright, and 
talks with an ease, grace and eloquence that 
are seldom heard. Her platform manner is 
charming, and her voice is musical and has 
wide inflections. Naturally much interest 
centers about this lecture, as so much has 
been written about it during the past season, 
and so many persons have themselves wit- 
nessed it. Itis really a series of pictures, 
each one standing out in the full proportion 
of colorand form. The large audience sat 
in the closest attention until the close of the 
lecture, losing not a word of it all.” 


MADAME LitTRE, wife of the celebrated 
French philosopher, keeps unceasing watch 
over her idolized husband. She is orthodox 
in her religious belief as he is skeptical. A 
sort of idyllic halo appears to surround the 
venerable couple. The savant, who does 
not “believe,” fully approves of his wife 
being a believer if she thinks fit, while she, 
on the other hand, never dreams of combat- 
ing her spouse’s tenets. A touching little 
incident, which throws a pleasing light on 
their mutual relations, is told of them. One 
day, while suffering from slight ill.health, 
M. Littré happened to faint, whereupon his 
helpmate took a little consecrated medal 
that was hanging round her neck, and gent- 
ly passed it round her husband’s, in the sin- 
cere belief that it would help to bring him 
to. M. Littré, on issuing from his fainting 
fit, found the medal round his neck, and 
taking it off, handed it to his wife, witha 
pressure of her hand that was more eloquent 
than words. 
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I think the song that’s sweetest 


Is the one that’s never sung,— . 


The noblest, grandest poem , 
Lies not in blue and gold, 
Among the treasured volumes 
That rosewood bookshelves hold; 
But, in bright, glowing visions, 
It comes to the poet’s brain, 
And when he tries to grasp it 
He finds his effort vain, 


And when we strive to clasp it 
It vanishes into air. 

And thus our fair ideal 
Floats always just before, 

And we, with longing spirits, 
Reach for it evermore. 





FAREWELL, 0 SUMMER SCENES! 
BY AUGUSTUS M. LORD. 


Farewell, O summer scenes! no more 
I walk these breezy, pine-clad hills; 
No more for me the sunset’s glow 
Or moonlight’s calm the valley fille. 
Ab! not once only, though your forms 
Have faded from my outward eye, 
In hours of darkness shall ye come 
To strengthen and to purify, 
Farewell, O summer friends, with whom 
I dreamed the sunny hours through! 
Warm-rouled, you wore no social masks, 
Bat gave the best you lived and knew. 
Meet, part, forget! you pass and fade, 
And leave my heart but half content; 
Still must I hope some nobler end 
Than simply that we came and went. 
Farewell, O summer hopes, though dear, 
With willing hands I let you go! 
Dreams cannot feed the hungry heart, 
Nor unworked soil fair harvests grow. 
Not ours be rest in stagnant poole, 
Nor idling ‘neath a summer sun, 
But strength to cut deep channels ont, 
Wherein an earnest life may run. 
— Youth's Companion. 





THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 
BY SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


The golden sea its mirror epreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 


The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory, float; 

And midway of the radiant flood 
Hangs silently the boat. 


The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well; 

And which is earth and which the heavens, 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So when for us life's evening hour, 
Soft passing, shall descend, 

May glory born of earth and heaven 
The earth and heavens blend. 


Flooded with peace the spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 

Till where earth ends and heaven begins 
The soul shall scarcely know! 


»— 
o> 


THE LA&ST ROWING. 
BY MABY RUSSELL BARTLETT, 


The sunbeamesjyesterday came and went, 

In the wrinkling wavelets broken and bent. 
Tomorrow the sunbeams will come and go, 

Shivered alike in the lakelet low. 

The sunbeams that went and the sunbeams that 





came, 
Dost thou know them, lake, if they be the same? 


The boats tomorrow will rock and ride 

On the dimpled depth of the water wide. 
To-day one tiny bark, charmed and swift, 
Mounteth amain or floateth adrift. 

Doth it part thy crystals in vain and in vain? 
Wilt thou miss it, lake, if it come not again? 


The happy boats and the sunbeams flee; 

But, ’snared in thy. mystical minstrelsy, 

In thy rippling and rhyming ‘twixt shore and shore, 
The sounds that were silenced sound on evermore, 
Repeat, though the stranger may listen, one note— 
The dip of the oar of our lost little boat. 








THAT LETTER. 


BY EDWARD BELLAMY, 


At thirty-five Farrell Bainbridge had en- 
gaged himself to marry Grace Harrison. 
She was ten years younger than he, which 
according to his theory was quite as it 
ought to be, for he had always had a notion 
that he would like to be the head of his 
household, and he had observed among his 
friends that those who had married ladies 
decidedly their juniors seemed to command 
a deference from their mates which hus- 
bands matched more equally in respect of 
age did not secure without considerable 
effort, if at all. In these leveling days, 
when a husband could no longer count on 
the prestige of sex which stood his fore- 
fathers in such good stead, it behooved him, 
according to Farrell, to avail himself of 
such assistance toward the maintenance of 
marital authority as the principle of senior- 
ity, itself also somewhat in decay, could 
lend. 


I would not convey the idea that any un- 
romantic degree of common-sense had en- 
tered into Farrell’s engagement. 


It had 





been 4 real love-affair, aud doubtless if the 
out to be some years 
» himself, he 
tity in discovering 
some theory equally plausible for reconcil- 
ing that fact with his ideal of- the marriage 
relation. 






From the lady’s point of view, on the 
other hand, there are disadvantages as well 
as advantages connected with marrying a 
husband decidedly maturer than herself. 
A disadvantage is that he has probably 
sown more or less wild oats; an advantage 
is that he has probably got done sowing 
them. Now Farrell had never had a bad 
name for fast living and had never deserved 
one, but there had been passages in his life 
which he would have been excessively 
panic stricken to have had come to the 
knowledge of Grace. Nor would the panic 
have been merely an unworthy cowardice. 
He had done with his past. He was about 
to begin with her a new life. He wanted 
to fee) this new life separate and distinct 
from the other. To have had any painful 
mutual consciousness between them re- 
garding the past would have taken away 
much of the inspiration for a new departure 
in living which her unsuspicious confidence 
gave him. . 

The engagement had been a short one. 
A certain morning about a month previous 
to the time fixed for the wedding, Farrell 
sat writing a letter to his betrothed,—for he 
lived and did his work in a large city some 
hundreds of miles from the New England 
village where she resided with her parents. 
It was a very tender letter which Farrell 
was writing; tender with a sort of tender- 
ness which a younger man’s love-letter could 
scarcely have had. There is something very 
exquisite in the way in which a man of 
Farrell’s age and varied experience of life 
and passion thinks of a young girl whose 
purity, love and perfect trust have made it 
seem easy for him to renew his youth, and 
begin a new life worthy to be paired with 
hers. With all the ecstatic sense of pro- 
tecting tenderness with which love comes 
to him as a man, there is mingled in such a 
case a feeling of dependence upon her much 
more absolute than any which she by virtue 
of her physical weakness can feel upon 
him. And if the sense of her physical de- 
pendence upon her lover is sweet to a wo- 
man, sweeter yet isit to him to feel that all 
his strength and inspiration for new living 
are from her. Far from hiding the extent 
of this dependence from himself, he delights 
to magnify it. He dwells with a fond in- 
fatuaticn on how lost he should be without 
her, and with what dark desperation he 
should be left to turn back to the husks of 
vain and idle living. It is almost worth 
while fora woman to have an imperfect 
man for a lover, to be able to inspire him 
with a love wherein infatuation for herself 
is so finely blended with impassioned appre- 
ciation of her womanly goodness and purity. 
The whole value of her womanhood is in 
play in such a relation. She is priestess as 
well as sovereign. A saintly lover with 
pretensions to virtuousness of his uwn, 
would not perhaps wax quite so enthusias- 
tic over her moral perfections. A man too 
good to feel dependence on his mistress’s 
goodness, loses in love something correlative 
to the loss of a woman too masculine to 
enjoy dependence on her lover’s strength. 
Not that for amomentI would mean to 
say that a saint is not to be preferred to a 
sinner in any possible relation; but a re- 
pentant sinner is an absurdly prepossessing 
character, as the elder brother in the para- 
ble found to his disgust. 

As he was finishing his letter to Grace an 
errand boy brought hima note. He tore it 
open, glanced it over quickly, and then 
frowningly read it again, as many as three 
times. Then muttering between his teeth 
“Tt’s the last time, anyhow,” he wrote a 
few words on a piece of paper and folding 
it up with the communication he had re- 
ceived put them together into an envelope. 
Then, putting his letter to Grace in an enve- 
lope, he directed both and went out to the 
post-office. The office was busy and crowd- 
ed with coming and going people, for it 
was near time for closing the noon mails. 
Farrell took his two letters from his pocket 
and dropped one of them through the nar- 
row slit into the letter box. It was the one 
addressed to Miss Grace Harrison. 

He was about to drop the other after it 
when it struck him that it was heavier than 
he had thought, and at the same moment he 
recalled that the letter to Grace as he dropped 
it in had seemed rather light. He felt of 
the letter in his hand more carefully; he 
raised it against the tight, then quickly tore 
it open. It contained his letter to Grace, 
The envelope directed to Grace which he 
had just dropped into the box contained 
the other letter. Yes, by peering into the 
slit through which he lad dropped it he 
could see it lying there. It had fallen face 
up. Hecould see the direction, -It was 
very plainly written. He always took par- 
ticular pains in writing to Grace to write 
very plainly, for she had scolded him for 
his illegible hand. It was very sure, con- 
foundedly sure, to go straight toher. The 
stupidest clerk, the blindest letter carrier, 
could make no mistake about that. 

As he stood stupidly peering through the 
slit at the letter lying at the bottom of the 





box within, he was jostled by a man with a 
letter to drop. When the man had gone 


away Farrell looked through the slit again, 


and saw that his letter was partly covered 
with the other. And he observed this he 
was again jostled by a boy with a handful 
of letters. The boy looked sharply at him. 
{t occurred to Farrell that the boy sus- 
pected him of wanting to rob the mail. 
Well, he dic. That was just what he want- 
ed to do. He would have done it in a mo- 
ment if he could have got his arm through 
that slit. 

He stood aside out of the rush of people 
and leaned against the wall, trying to think 
what he should do. He holds still in his 
hand the misdirected envelope containing 
his letter to Grace. Let us glance at the 
address, 

Mr. Robert Freeman, 
Steward club, 
st., 











The communication which he had intend- 
ed for the steward of his club had then 
gone to Grace. Well, what of it? Doubt- 
less it was a mere business communication. 
She would laugh, and at once comprehend- 
ing the mistake would remail it to him with 
some merry comment. That would be all. 
Yes, but how then explain the chagrin and 
consternation with which Farrell recog- 
nized the mistake, and how account for the 
painful agitation which his face and man- 
ner betray as he stands with his hand to his 
forehead debating desperate means for the 
recovery of the epistle? Evidently there 1s 
something we don’t know about, nor yet 
even guess, connected with that letter to 
the steward. Young men sometimes have 
queer secrets and queer confidants. 

Farrell glances up at the clock. The 
New England mail closes in ten minutes. 
Whatever he does he must do yuickly. Of 
course! Why hadn’t he thought of it be- 
fore? He must go to the postmaster and 
tell him his predicament. No doubt he 
would return him the letterat once on its 
being pointed out. He walked around to 
the door of the office and knocked. It was 
presently opened, and on his saying he 
wanted to see the postmaster he was let in. 
Everything was bustle and hurry. Men 
and boys were running around with armfuls 
of letters and papers. The noise of halfa 
dozen stamps plied with lightning rapidity 
make a distracting racket, and with a babel 
of orders and calls completed the apparent 
confusion. 

Farrell was pointed to where a gentleman 
sat with a stove-pipe hat on the back of his 
head writing at a desk. He did not so 
much as look up from his work as Farrell 
stood over him, and the Jatter, recognizing 
that it was no time for ceremony, began at 
once, 

“I am sorry to inconvenience you, but 
the fact is I’ve just this moment made a 
rather awkward mistake in inclosing a let- 
ter to one person in an envelope directed to 
another, and I should like to get the letter 
back out of the Connecticut mail.” 

“Very sorry, sir,” said the postmaster 
without looking up, ‘‘but can’t do anything 
for you. Such mistakes are constantly be- 
ing made. If we undertook to rectify them 
couldn’t attend to anything else.” 

“But, sir,” exclaimed Farrell, ‘‘it will be 
no trouble to you at all. I will simply 
point out my letter and you car give it to 
me, and that will be the end of it.” 

The postmaster dipped his pen in the ink, 
read over what he had written, and then as 
his pen began to scratch over the paper 
again, replied: 

‘‘How am I to know it is your letter?” 

Farrell had not been accustomed to have 
his veracity called in questicn, and was 
taken a little aback. But he perceived that 
it was not a time for heroics, and answered 
with an effort at reasonableness, though he 
felt very cheap to have to reason that point. 

“But, sir, I am a respectable person. 
There is my card.” 

The postmaster glanced at the pasteboard 
and then, as if perceiving that this pertina- 
cious individnal was not to be got rid of 
without some effort, laid his pen down, 
joined his hands behind his head, and lean- 
ing back in his chair looked squarely at 
Farrell for the first time. He had a shrewd 
business face, keen suspicious eyes, anda 
hard but not unkindly expression. 

“I don't know you,” he said, ‘‘butI wish 
you to understand that I don’t question 
your respectability. I simply don’t know 
anything about it. You say a certain letter 
in the mail they're making up over yonder 
was written by you, and you want it back. 
How am Ito know that you sent it? Not 
by the direction; that shows nothing. You 
might stand at the letter box and see the 
direction of any number of letters as they 
were dropped in. I should have first to 
make you prove your identity, and then 
open the letter to see 1f it had your signa- 
ture. But I’ve no business to open a letter. 
I should make myself liable as a criminal if 
I did so. Soyou see I can’t do anything 
for you.” 

“But,” urged Farrell desperately, ‘I can 
show you my handwriting. ‘You will see 
that it is a fac-simile of the address on the 
letter.” 

“That won’t do, sir,” said the postmaster. 
‘No offense, sir, but if I let everybody have 





letters who could imitate the addresses there 
would be a fine chance for scamps. Why, 
sir, if I'd seen you drop that letter in the 
box with your own hand I should have no 
business to give it back to you. The law 
makes the mailing of a letter legal evidence 
of its receipt, and it would make a pretty 
mess ifa man after mailing a letter could 
get it back again. Excuse me, sir. You 
see I’m busy, Good day;” ani the post- 
master, tilting forward his chair, dipped 
his pen in the ink and recommenced wiit- 
ing, a8 oblivious of Farrell from that mo- 
ment as if he were in Tartary. 

The young man thus dismissed still stood 
irresolute. All the time he had been par- 
leying with the postmaster he had kept his 
eye upon the receptacle into which he had 
dropped his letter. At this moment he saw 
a clerk go up to it, gather the letters it con- 
teined and dump them upon a table, where 
another clerk snatched them up, one after 
another, glanced at the addresses, stamped 
them and dropped them in a mail-bag 
hooked to the edge of the table. Farrell 
saw him take up the letter with Grace’s ad- 
dress upon it. He started forward to seize 
it. But he was too tate. The address, so 
fatally plain, did not delay the clerk an in- 
stant. The stamp fell, the letter dropped 
into the yawning bag below, and Farrell 
turned and went out of the post-office. 

That same afternoon, about two hours 
and a half afterwards, allowing for the dif- 
ference in time, the bell rang at the front 
door of the residence of Mr Abel Harrison 
on one of the finest streets of a little city 
™m ‘the ancient state of Connecticut. Mr. 
Harrison was at his business. Mrs. Harri- 
son was Out shopping. Miss Grace Harri- 
son was out of town staying with a friend 
over night. Lucy, Grace’s elder sister, was 
at home alone. 

“A telegram, Miss Harrison,” said the 
servant, bringing her up the fateful yellow 
missive. It was directed to Miss Grace 
Harrison, but in most ‘families telegrams 
are considered common property, and Lucy 
opened it without hesitation. It was 
signed ‘‘Farrell Bainbridge,” and read as 
follows: 

‘You will receive a letter from me to- 
morrow. It was sent you by mistake. 
Please burn without opening.” 

Miss Lucy Harrison was extremely de- 
voted to her sister. Her engagement had 
been a great trial to her, not more on her 
own account than by reason of her anxiety 
on Grace’s behalf. She had been convinced 
from the first that Farrell was not a thou- 
sandth part good enough for her sister. 
This was not that she knew anything spe- 
cific against him. She would have felt the 
same about any young man who had pre- 
sumed to claim her darling little sister. 
While therefore she had not permitted her- 
self actually to oppose the match, she had 
maintained toward Furrell an attitude of 
non-committal watchfulness, which was 
ready to develop into vigorous animosity at 
his first symptom of depravity. Such was 
the person by whose eyes Farrell's certainly 
rather curious telegram was first scanned. 
It could scarcely have found a critic less 
likely to make the allowances and to exer- 
cise the unsuspicious confidence which it 
stood so much in need of. 

Lucy was however adiscreet young wom- 
an, and not a word did she breathe that 
evening to her father or mother of the tele- 
gram. Next morning at nine with the rest 
of the mail came a letter addressed in Far- 
rell’s hand to Grace, and with the post-mark 
of his city. An hour later Grace herself 
came home. The first thing she asked, 
after the kisses and greetings, was if there 
were a letter for her. 

“Yes,” said Lucy, ‘‘it’s on your bureau.” 

Grace ran up-stairs. There was the let- 
ter. Never had she thought her name so 
pretty as since she had seen it in her lover’s 
handwriting. Lucy had followed her. She 
saw her catch it up, look fondly at it, and 
then with a quick gesture press it to her 
lips. She looked around and saw her 
sister. 

“Just wait till you are in love, Lucy,” 
she said, blushing and gayly laughing as 
she began to open the letter. 

“Stop,” said Lucy, extending to her sis- 
ter the telegram in its yellow envelope. 
“This came for you yesterday, and that is 
no doubt what it refers to. You'd better 
read it first. I don’t know what to make of 
it.” 

Grace took the telegram and read it. 
Then she looked at the letter and read the 
telegram again. 

‘I’m not to read it,” she said in a puzzled 
tone. ‘“‘A mistake? Why what does he 
mean? Why did he write it to me if he 
doesn’t want me to read it?” and she regard- 
ed Lucy out of violet eyes round with be- 
wilderment, as if she were bound to explain 
the mystery. But the latter answered, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“T’m sure I don’t know. I don’t pretend 
to explain such a curious transaction. One 
thing is pretty plain though, Mr. Farrell 
Bainbridge would never have stultified him- 
self by sending such an extraordinary tele- 
gram unless he had some very strong reason 
for desiring to prevent you from seeing 
what is in that letter.” 

‘‘But bow could he write me something 
one minute and then the next be so anxious 
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to prevent my reading it?” said Grace, 
ready to cry with perplexity. “That's not 
natural. It’s not a bit like Farrell.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Lucy. You ought 
to be fully acquainted with his character, 
You've known him the whole of six months, 
I believe ;”—she could not refrain from this 
sarcasm—‘‘I suppose,” she continued, ‘‘we 
have all of ustorn up a good many letters 
which we had written to send to people, 
and have sent some which we wish we had 
torn up. I don’t pretend to guess the rid- 
dle, but perhaps Mr. Bainbridge had an im- 
pulse of frankness and wrote you some 
things which upon sober second thought, 
after the mail had gone out, he concluded 
he would rather you did not know.” 

“Oh, I can’t think of it that way, Lucy,” 
exclaimed Grace, now crying outright. “It 
is as if there were two Farrells, one who 
trusted me and one who didn’t. Which of 
them is my lover?” 

“Grace,” sald her sister, “if I were en- 
gaged to marry a man and received a letter 
under such circumstances as these I should 
read it. You can’t tell what may be in it. 
There may be something in it that will and 
indeed ought to make a difference in your 
feelings toward him. You must forgive 
me, my darling little sister, if I talk plainly, 
but there may be something in that letter 
which if you kvew it would make you un- 
willing to marry him.” 

*Lucy!” 

‘You may cry out as you please,” said 
the elder sister compgssionately but firmly, 
*‘but your own sense wil] tell you | am 
right. You love him, but how little after 
all you know about him.” 

‘But I have no right to open it when he 
tells me not to,” sobbed Grace. 

“Yes you have. ‘tthe letter is as much 
directed to you as the telegram. He sent it 
to you of his own free will, intending you 
to read it. He changed his mind after- 
ward, it 1s true, but that doesn’t make it less 
your right to read what he wrote meaning 
it for youreye. If he had spoken to you 
instead of writing to you and said some- 
thing which he afterward asked you to ig- 
nore, you would not feel bound to do so 
even if you could. You would have a 
right to whatever he had once told you, 
however sorry he might be afterward that 
he had revealed it. That would be just like 


this. He has told you something in this 
letter. He tells you in the telegram to ig- 
nore it. The only difference is that thanks 


to the quickness of the telegraph you have 
his first and second thoughts before you at 
once, and you can choose which you will 
regard. 1 can’t see that his second thought 
has any more claim on your respect than bis 
first thought.” 

“Oh Ican’t divide him up in that way, 
Lucy, and think of him as if there were two 
of him,—oh why did he doit? He has 
made me so unhappy, and I was so happy 
before,” 

Lucy talked some time longer before she 
left Grace to herself, representing to her 
that the only course for a self-respecting 
young lady under the circumstances was 


‘either to jnsist upon and act upon her right 


to read a letter addressed to her, or, if she 
preferred out of consideration for her dig- 
nity not to read it, to return it to the sender 
with his former letters and a note briefly 
stating that she agreed with him that second 
thoughts were best, and begged him to con- 
sider their engagement at anend. But it 
was easy enough for Lucy to talk: she was 
not in love. Her words fell for the most 
part on deaf ears, as Grace, with the letter 
crunched in her little fist, nervously walked 
the room or stood holding it before her and 
fixedly staring at it with tear-glazed eyes 
aimost like one distraught. 

Grace did not appear at dinner. Lucy 
excused her, saying that she had a headache 
and preferred staying in herroom. No, she 
did not care to have anything sent up. Af- 
ter dinner Lucy went up to her sister's 
room, but the door was locked, and, think- 
ing that Grace might be lying down, she did 
not knock. But Grace was far enough 
from any thought of resting. She was sit- 
ting, as she had been sitting for hours, be- 
fore her table, her eyes fixed as if fascina- 
ted upon the letter which lay upon it. 
Within that slight paper envelope was 
something that was of vital importance to 
her happiness, somethiug which her Jover 
had intended her to know and thought she 
ought to know, the knowing of which might 
affect her whole life for weal or woe,—and 
she must not read it. Did he take her for 
flesh and blood that he put her in such & 
position? Surely Lucy was right; it must 
have been some very critical piece of jntel- 
ligence or he would not have taken such an 
extraordinary course to prevent her from 
reading it. She had never heard or read of 
such a thing before. 

Lucy was right. She had a right to know 
what it was; she would know. She seized 
the letter, she made as if she would have 
torn it open. Then crushing it still uno- 
pened in her hand, she burst into tears. 
How cruel of him! She had loved him so. 
She had been so happy in thinking how no- 
ble and true he was, in trusting herself 80 
gladly to him; and now he had spoiled it 
all by this terrible letter; it was all spoiled. 
He had let into the paradise of her happ! 
ness a thousand creeping, crawling, biting, 
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clinging doubts and suspicions. What could 
it be that he had written in that letter? 
What sort of a tale had he told her, the 
telling of which to his afterthought had 
seemed so perilous? She had a right to 
know it and to judge of it. ‘(heir happi- 
ness was as much her concern as his. 

Suddenly she gave a great start, and be 
gan topant. The soft distress in her eyes 
gave place to a hard, affrighted look, and a 
deep flush dried the tears upon her cheeks. 
Who had said that the inclosed letter was 
to her at all? That was only Lucy’s sur- 
mise. Perhaps it was a letter to some one 
eise which he had by mistake inclosed to 
her. Such things she bad heard of. She 
had seen such accidents on the stage at the- 
aters,, She remembered a play in which a 
girl got a letter that way which her lover 
had written to another sweetheart. What 
if—? Young men sometimes had strange 
secrets! That would explain why he had 
been so anxious to prevent her opening the 
letter. No wonder he had telegraphed. 
She leaned back in her chair as if faint, 
and sat very still for some time. The color 
had quite gone again from her cheeks, and 
even her lips were pale. 

At length she rose up, and taking the let- 
ter went to the window, and holding it up 
to the light, with hard, hungry eyes tried 
to pierce the envelope, and read at least a 
word or two of what was within. Finding 
the light not strong enough, she closed the 
window blinds and drew the curtains, and, 
the room being darkened, lit a gas jet and 
put the letter close against the flame in the 
hope that the light shining through might 
reveal the writing. As she made these prep- 
arations she instinctively moved about on 
tiptoe, as if she were aburglar. The beat- 
ing of her heart almost suffocated her. 
As she held the letter against the gas jet she 
caught a glimpse of herself in the mirror, 
and was horrified at the sight of her hard, 
thievish eyes, and white, reckless face. 
“Oh, how bad I am already!’’ the unhappy 
girl exclaimed. ‘‘I will not doubt him, 
What will become of me if I do?” and she 
threw herself on her face upon her bed and 
lay with the letter pressed to her forehead 
sobbing, aud from time to time exclaiming 
in a husky voice ‘‘I will not, I will not!” as 
if by sheer will power she were trying to 
turn back the rising tide of suspicion. 

It wasa hard struggle and a long one, 
with many alternations of fortune. Now 
her excited fancy framed a bundred dread- 
ful might be’s as the contents of the horrid 
letter, suspicious of things that never before 
had entered her innocent heart. Then she 
would feel that she could not ‘‘stand it.” 
She could not live unless she knew what 
was in the letter. All the peace and happi 
hess of her life would be gone if these hor- 
rid suggestions were to be ever haunting 
her. And then her love would rise likea 
giaut, and thrust out every foe, and for the 
moment hold the door against tpem, and in 
a passionate, unreasoning trust,she would 
press the letter to her lips. 

When at last she rose and washed her 
eyes, she was quite calm. Sitting downshe 
wrote to Farrell as follows: 

“I was away last night, and when I came 
home this morning I received your telegram 
and the letter to which ns ey it referred, 
together. If 1 had disregarded the telegram 
and read the letter, 1 should perhaps feel 
more at ease in my mind than I now do. 
But I did not read it. I don’t know but I 
had a right to in spite of the telegram, and 
I would like you to feel that 1 have done 

retty well not to, But I will trust you, 
Farrell, I do trust you; if I did not I don’t 
know what would become of me. 

“P. 8. I hope you will duly consider 
your next letter before sending it, and be 
sure you are willing to have me read it. I 
do not like this new way.” 

The readcr may observe that the above 
letter, while stating that the writer had re- 
garded the prohibition of the telegram so 
for as not reading the letter was concerned, 
omits to say anything about burning it. 
There was a good reason for the omission. 
Grace had not burned it. She had not read 
it. She did not mean to, but she had kept it. 
Her course was as if Eve, instead of eating 
the apple, had put it in her pocket, that is, 
of course, supposing she had had any pocket. 

Now Farrell, as may be supposed, had 
been decidedly uneasy as to the manner in 
which his telegram might be received by 
Grace, and when he read her letter he was 
mightily relieved. Some girls would have 
made such a fuss aver such a thing, for it 
must have seemed rather odd to her; they 
would have made a row, but Grace had 
only seemed alittle annoyed and quite good- 
natured about it. Tobe sure, he noticed 
that she omitted to mention having burned 
the letter. Probably though she had done 
so. He would have liked to assure himself 
on this point, but he felt that he had rather 
imposed on her already and was scarcely in 
a position to hold her toa strict account. 
Accordingly when he wrote in reply he said 
nothing about the matter of the burning, 
and indeed barely alluded to the miussent 
letter. He said that he had made a very 
laughably stupid blunder and was no end 
obliged to her for not being vexed at the 
bother he had made her, and then without 
further words about the business passed on 
to talk love in such a fervid strain that it is 
no wonder Grace forgot to criticise the sud- 
denness of the transition from explanation 
to protestation. He had never written her 





such a letter before, I have already inti- 
mated that he was very fondly in love with 
her, and he had the ability to express what 
he felt. Her eyes were filled with happy, 
passionate tears, before she had read down 
the first page. Explanation! Such love as 
this letter breathed implied a hundred ex- 
planations. If he had been before her in 
that moment and had offered to explain, she 
would most undoubtedly have put her soft 
hand over his mouth and have flatly refused 
to hear so much as one word on the subject. 
She had been out driving with Lucy that 
morning, and the letter had been brought 
her and she had read it as she was sitting 
in her carriage before the post-office, while 
Lucy did some shopping in a store next 
door. Lucy came out.as Grace sat reading 
Farrell’s letter the second time over. 

“I suppose he explains all about that mys- 
terious letter?” she said as. she saw the 
handwriting, and glanced sharply into 
Grace’s face. 

“I am perfectly satisfied,” replied Grace, 
and as she raised her happy, glowing face 
to her sister's, Lucy could but conclude that 
the explanation had been most unexpectedly 
complete. Nor did she ever. afterwards 
think of doubting it. 

It was certainly very lucky for that mys- 
terious unopened letter that Grace did not 
chance to be alone in her room when this 
last letter of Farrell’s was brought her. It 
would certainly have gone into the fire then 
and there, and this story would have ab- 
ruptly come to aclose. It was a busy day 
with her, as days are with young ladies 
within a fortnight of their wedding. By 
the time she was alone by herself again it 
was evening, and her enthusiasm had so far 
cooled that she was less impressed with any 
immediate haste about destroying the letter. 
She took it out of her pocket, where she 
kept it, looked at it a long time end—put it 
back. She still held on to her enthusiasm 
of confidence in her lover, but—she did not 
burn the letter. She could do that any 


time. 
The more she thought of it, indeed, the 


more it seemed to her that he ought to 
have given her some more serious explana- 
tion of the letter. She had acted trustfully 
and generously in not reading the letter. 
It mace her almost repent her trustfulness 
to see how as a matter of course he had 
taken it. He had no right to dismiss it so 
airily. She would write him and ask an 
explanation. She did write one or two let- 
ters with this view, and tore them up. Why 
did he not offer an explanation? How 
could she bring herself to ask one? She had 
a horror of explanations between lovers, ex- 
planations that were demanded, not offered. 
To demand an explanation of her lover 
would take all the bloom off her love, it 
seemed to her, and make it something cal- 
culating and business-like and horrid. To 
cross-question him, to scan him with suspi- 
cious eyes, to weigh his answers—why she 
might as well send him back his ring at 
once. And so she ended by writing him a 
letter more full of trust and tenderness than 
it would have been but for the ache of 
doubt that was wringing her heart as she 
wrote. She said to herself, ‘‘He is coming 
in a day or two, I will wait till I see him, 
and then I will tell him how badly I feel 
and he will explain it all.” 

A couple of days later he did come, for 
a mere flying visit of a single evening. 
Grace was .just enough afraid of her big 
lover to add an exquisite thrill to her love 
for him. Nevertheless she went down- 
stairs to the parlor quite intending to broach 
the subject of the letter at the first good 
opportunity she found in the course of 
their conversation. But there came no op- 
portunity. She was very much in love, 
poor thing, and when she entered the room 
and saw him standing there, so big and so 
handsome, and saw his eyes rest on her so 
full of glad proud fondness, she felt just 
one spasm of shame for all the suspicions 
she had cherished concerning him, and then 
forgot them wholly for the rest of the even- 
ing, giving herself quite up to her happi- 
ness. It is always the advantage of dis- 
semblers that generous hearts are more 
ashamed of suspecting them of fraud than 
they themselves are of the fraud. At last 
he rose to go. She went with him through 
the dimly-lighted hall to the door. There 
he took her in his arms. What was it that 
made her so suddenly turn pale and shiver? 
What, but that her ear had caught the 
rustle of the letterin her pocket? Perhaps 
he did not notice the sudden coldness of 
her manner, or if he did, most likely he as- 
cribed it to some excess of coyness, mak- 
ing her yet more charming. 

Any one passing her room door ‘that night 
during the small hours would have seen the 
light shining through the key-hole. Ste 
who long before should have been smiling 
in happy dreams was now walking to and 
fro in her room, and now sitting down in a 
chair before her table and staring at a letter 
that lay on it—a letter addressed to herself, 
but unopened. He thought, no doubt, 
that she had burned the letter and forgot- 
ten all about it. How could he think so? 
How could he suppose it could have been 
a matter of such light importance to her? 
She felt bitterly toward him for ignoring so 
coolly what was spoiling all her happiness. 
And then it was herself she blamed. He 
could not be so frank, so open, so fond in 





all his bearing toward her that night if he 
had had anything on his conscience. It 
was she who was mean and suspicious and 
unworthy of him, a low-minded girl who 
would make him a bad wife. What would 
he think of her, he who had so confidingly 
assumed that she had burned the letter, if 
he should know that she had kept it and 
spent hours every day glancing at it and 
imagining all sorts of things against him 
and about him? And when her thought 
took this turn several times that letter had 
the narrowest possible escape from destruc- 
tion. But always as she was in the very 
act of committing it to the flames, the 
thought, ‘Perhaps it is something I ought 
to know,” would stay her hand, 

lf he would confess to her the truth, 
however dreadful it was, she knew she 
could forgive him. It had been sucha 
cherished thought with her that her lover 
had never loved a woman before; but even 
that, she said to herself, weeping alone in 
her room, she could give up. She would 
have lust an illusion, but she could still 
love him, She could forgive him anything 
almost, if she only knew what it was, but 
how can anybody forgive anything when 
she doesn’t know what it is? 

It wanted but a week of the wedding. 
During the ensuing days the bustle of 
preparation, the multitude of things that 
must be done and must be thought of, nec- 
essarily diverted her mind; and then when, 
the day before the great day, Farrell came 
and was so handsome, so devoted, so glad, 
how could she help quite forgetting all else 
in a flutter of pride and happiness? But 
when that night, the night before the wed- 
ding, she was at last alone in her room, 
then she was nearer than ever to opening 
that dreadful letter. How could she, how 
could she, go through the morrow’s solemn 
lifelong consecration to her lover with this 
vague, unformed, awful doubt of him hid 
in her heart? Nay, in justice to him, if 
not to herself, she was bound to clear her 
mind of it. She had no right to come to 
him with that between them. Never had 
the temptation taken a guise so specious. 
She caught up the letter in a nervous grasp. 
Half way she tore the envelope in two, 
Then her strength failed. She had never 
done a inean thing in her life. Was this 
mean? Had shea right to open the letter 


or not? Was it his orhers? Her head was 
ina whirl. She cried—but did not open 
the letter. 


Next day came the wedding. It 1s treas- 
on to as true a heart as ever beat, but 1 
must own it, even when she was making 
the responses to the minister, she could not 
quite forget the letter. It was the grain of 
sand under the eyelid that could not be 
forgotten. If she had been less in love 
with him, if she had been ready to take a 
philosophical view of the matter, and to 
realize that her lover, while an immensely 
good fellow as men went, was not perfect, 
no doubt she would have forgotten it quite. 
But to that she could not descend. She 
must love him wholly, must give herself to 
him with enthusiasm or with an anguish of 
conflicting emotions. Her love could not 
be pitched on any lower key. It was an 
exquisite unhappiness for her a hundred 
times a day in the weeks that followed, 
when his eyes turned on hers in fondest de- 
votion, when he drew her head to his 
shoulder in protecting tenderness, in those 
moments when she should have touched a 
woman’s utmost capacity of happiness, to 
have tothink that something was still be- 
tween them. It spoiled the ecstacy of her 
self surrender. 

Many a time the words trembled on her 
lips, ‘‘That letter,—O Farrell! Tell me 
about that letter. Tell me the worst, that 
I may forgive you.” 

But she could not summon strength to 
utter them. How could she let him know 
at this late day that all along she had sus- 
pected him? And then, too,—for she must 
also think of that,—though she felt she 
could be happier after forgiving him the 
worst thing, than she was now, what if he 
should meet her questions with the anger 
of guilt, should falter and try to deceive 
her? Then she would be worse off than 
ever. And so the ‘‘worm in the bud” 
gnawed at her damask cheek, and her hus- 
band said to her after the first week of their 
honeymoon trip: 

“Grace, dear, we are traveling too fast. 
You are not well. We will stay here 
awhile.” 

But she insisted that she was well and 
would rather be moving. 

They came home at last and set up house- 
keeping in the most charming of little 
houses. Never was a more devoted hus- 
band or, in spite of her happiness, a more 
unhappy wife. Perhaps her temperament 
was rather morbid. It was one of those 
which are only fitted for complete emotions. 
They cannot halve and quarter their emo- 
tions or console themselves with averages. 
It seems scarcely fair to call them morbid 
on that account, though I admit 1t certainly 
is hard to see what business such people 
have in this imperfect world. Grace began 
to think she at least had none. She began 
to be concerned about her state of mind. 
She was growing worse and worse, She 
must in some way put an end to this situa- 
tion. That letter, now hid away in the 


. bottom of her bureau drawer, was with- 





ering her away as if it had the malficent 
power of a witch's candle. 

One evening Farrell came home in an 
unusually affectionate frame of mind,— 
and unusual affection on the part of a six 
weeks’ bridegroom implies a good deal. 


After dinner, as they were sitting alone in | 


their cosy little parlor before the glowing 
grate fire, he fell to talking, really in a very 
pretty way, about how much she was to 
him, how by her the pride of all he did was 
doubled, and how the thought of her 
was to him a hundred times a day like a 
draught of generous wine filling his veins 
with fire and imparting a fresh zest for all 
his duties; and ‘how in short he did every 
way contritely own himself the most un- 
deservedly, greedily, graspingly, happy 
man whom a woman ever tempted to for- 
get in herself the Supreme Author of good. 

To his amazement she interrupted this 
pretty speech with a burst of tears, and 
thrusting away his comforting arms, cried: 

“Oh, Iam a bad woman! I don’t deserve 
to make you happy.” 

Then while astonishment yet held him 
mute, she sprang up, crying, ‘‘Wait a min- 
ute,” and ran out of the room. He heard 
her flying upstairs to their room and it was 
not ten seconds before she came running 
down again and entered the parlor with a 
letter in her hand. Her face was pale, wet 
with tears and set with resolve. 

“T have been false to you, Farrell,” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘You remember that letter you 
telegraphed me not to open, but to burn. 
I did not open it, but I never burned it. 1 
kept it, I doubted you, Farrell. I ama 
faithless, bad wife. Can you ever forgive 
me?” and, throwing the letter upon the 
burning coals in the grate, she cast herself 
into her husband’s arms and buried her face 
upon his shoulder. 

I am not quite sure what it was that Far- 
rell exclaimed. I’m not positive that it 
was not some ejaculation of vexation which 
it is quite as well not to put on paper. But 
before the flames had more than browned 
the letter he had sprung up, setting his wife 
rather unceremoniously on her feet, and 
snatched itfrom thecoals. He tore it open. 

“Look here, you little goose,” he ex 
claimed, turning up the gas with the hand 
that held the letter, while with the other he 
caught the shrinking figure of his wife 
Sey the waist. ‘Look here and see what 

tis.” 

“Oh, no, no,” she said. ‘I don’t want to 
see it. I don’t want to. I am ashamed 
enough of myself now.” 

“I insist that you shall see it,” he said. 

She looked on as he spread out the con- 
tents of the charred envelope that had been 
wet with so many tears. It was a bill from 
Robert Freeman, the steward of the 
club, to Farrell Bainbridge, Esq., for sun- 
dry bottles of wine and other potables and 
kindred vanities, with a check in liquida- 
tion of the same enclosed. 

“You see,” exclaimed Farrell, ‘“‘when I 
was going to marry you I dropped the club, 
and so had no end of a bill to pay. You 
are such a fearful little teetotaler that when 
I found I had sent the bill to you I was in 
a terrible state of mind. It might dish me 
entirely. And so I telegraphed. And when 
yon didn’t seem to mind it, of course I 
wasn't going to speak of it. And that’s 
been the matter with you, all this time! 
God bless my soul! You darling little 
goose!” 

Grace had never cried so much in her 
life as she did with her face hid in her hus- 
band’s coat collar during the next hour or 
so, and was never so utterly happy.—Good 
Company. 
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PETITIONS. 


Petitions are,*this week, sent to all our 
Massachusetts subscribers. This is a de- 
lightful time of year to go about, with the 
lovely Autumn colors to help make the 
work easy. Please, dear friends, attend to 
it at once, and let this oft repeated work be’ 
well done. L- 8. 
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THE WOMEN’S CONGKESS. 

One of the most noticeable events in Bos- 
ton last week, which wasfull of noteworthy 
events, was the Women’s Congress. This 
body of representative women held its ses- 
sions three days, drawing larger aud larger 
audiences till the close. The Meionaon 
Hall, in which the Congress met, under 
Tremont Temple, had unfinished work 
going on around it, The hammer of the 
carpenter and the smell of the paint were 
sources of unceasing vexation. But the 
papers read (the subjects and the authors of 
which have before been pnblished in these 
columns) were without exception able, and 
the discussion following each was strong as 
well as bright. 
be published in the Woman’s JoURNAL, be- 





ginning next week with that of Mrs. Colby, | 


of Nebraska, on ‘‘Farmers’ Wives,” to be 
followed by-others as their authors desire. 

The following. list of officers were elected 
for the next year: . 

President--Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. Vice 
Presidents—Abby W. May, Massachusetts, 
Prof. Maria Mitchell,.New York, Elizabeth 
B. Chace, Rhode Island, Sarah T. Haml- 
ton, Maine, Armenia White, New Hamp- 
shire, Emily E. Reed, Vermont, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, N. J., Rachael G. Foster, 
Pennsylvania, Finette 8. Seelye, Ohio, 
Julia Holmes Smith, M. D., Illinois, Martha 
N. McKay, Indiana, Sylvia Goddard, Ken- 
tucky, Rebecca N. Hazard, Missouri, Em- 
ma C. Bascom, Wisconsin, Mary C. Peck- 
ham, Minnesota, Julia M. Hunting, Iowa, 
Alida .C. Avery, M. D., Colorado, Ellen 
Clarke Sargent, California. 

Secretary—Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 

Treasurer—Mrs, Henrietta L. T. Wolcott. 

Auditors—Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, 
and Mrs. F. M. O’Connor. 

Directors--Sophia C. Hoffman, Alice C. 
Fletcher, Anna C. Brackett, Phebe M. 
Kendall, Mary J. Safford, M.D., Mary A. 
Livermore, Mary F. Eastman, Lita Barney 
Sayles, Ruth Denison, Henrietta W. John- 
son, Augusta Cowper Bristol, M. Louise 
Thomas,’ Rachel J. Bodley, M. D., Kate 
Newell Doggett, Ellen Mitchell, Caroline 
M. Severance, Caroline M. Brown, E. Mont 
McRae, May Wright Thompson, Clara M. 
Holmes, Margaret V. Longley, F. H. Mason, 
Sarah Berger Steavens, M. E. B. Lynde, 
Ella A. Giles. 

After the adjournment the Congress was 
invited to the State House by Gov. Long, 
and to a sail down the Bay by Mayor Prince. 
This is the first time a body of ladies has 
been so invited. a. 
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GOVERNOR LONG HONORS THE CONGRESS, 
At the invitation of Gov. Long, on Fri- 
day last, at 10 A.M., the ladies of the 
A. A. W. adjourned a business meeting at 
the Meionaon and went in a body to the 
State Housé The Congress President, 
Mrs. Doggett, from Illinois, was escorted 
by Miss May, of Massachusetts, the first 
Vice President. The other ladies repre- 
senting different States followed two by 
two ‘‘a high school out taking’a walk” 
somebody said. The walk led upward to 
a very bigh place indeed for women. It 
halted in the reception room, where Miss 
| presented each lady in turn to His 
Excellency; it was led onward by the Gov- 
ernor himself to the chair of state, where 
the Congress President stood side by side 
with the official head of the Massachusetts 
Commonwealth. 
- Gov: Long cordially welcomed the ladies 
to tl e hospitality of the State, saying: 
I am happy to meet so many delegates 
from the Congress of Women now assem- 
bled in Boston. It is not the occasion for a 


formal speech, but I desire to express my 
heart: sympathy with you in your efforts 
In 





evation and education of women. 
Massachusetts, as you are aware, women 
already occu tions of public trust, and 
fill them with Millty and bredit. Indeed, 


Some of these papers will | 





we believe these furnish au we which 
is indispensable. They are represented u 

our board of health, lunacy and charity; 
upon our prison commission; in the man- 
agement of our refo schools; and 
on the board of education. ne of them is 
the excellent superintendent of our women’s 
prison; and de from these official posi- 
tions there is no department of good works 
in the community at large in which they 


are not engaged. 1 am very happy to ex- 
tend you the cou of a welcome to the 


State House; and Colonel Olin will be glad 
to show you the Library, the Senate Chamber, 
the Representatives’ Hall, where I trust he 
will specially point out to you the emble- 
matic cod fish; and, what is most touching 
of all, the battle flags and the statues in the 
rotunda. 

At the close of the address bright sayings, 
like little flashes of electricity, were inter- 
changed between Governor and audience. 
The Governor, stepping down from the 
raised dais, invited Mrs. Doggett to take 
the chair. Her remarks, equally happy and 
pertinent to the occasion, called up another 
pyrotechnic shower of question and sug: 
gestion. The Governor was reminded that 
the time might be approaching when wo- 
men would be called to stand by his side 
as now; but of right, aud not by courtesy. 
Governor Long responded promptly that 
when that time came he wouid give them 
welcome here with equal deference and 
cordiality. 

The ladies were taken to see the codfish 
in the great dome; to the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives with its historical portraits and 
trophies; there the President and Secretary 
of the “‘Women’s Congress,” and a repre- 
sentative from each State present, was 
desired to record her name in an album in 
memory of an interesting occasion; to the 
library; in brief, to all places and objects of 
interest, including the famous Plunkett 
flag; then thoughtfully they bade adieu to 
that great manufactory of law and justice. 
up there on the highest Boston Hill, query- 
ing mentally how long it would be before 
wise, mature and earnest women would be 
entitled to go up there as law-makers; to go 
of right, not by courtesy. A. L. B. B. 
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THE MAYOR AND THE WOMEN’S 
CONGRESS. 





On Saturday of last week Mayor Prince 
of Boston invited the members of the Wo- 
men’s Congress toa sail down the Bay to 
Deer Island as the guests of the city. Spe- 


_cial horse-cars were chartered for the occa- 


sion to carry the ladies to the boat. They 
were five minutes late in arriving. ‘‘We 
should have waited an hour if the company 
had been men,” said one of the officials, in 
answer to an inquiry whether they should 
go, in view of the delay. 

The day was superb; just enough of haze 
to prevent all glare of the water, which 
offered an unruffled surface. The pleasant 
sail was made pleasanter by the good soci- 
able time which all enjoyed. The Mayor 
was polite, cordial, a gentlemanly host. 

Arrived at the Island the party went di- 
rectly to the prison, and were taken over 
the building and through its various depart- 
ments, which were seen for the first time 
by most of the visitors. The brick floor of 
the great kitchen was being scrubbed by 
men who were on their knees at the work. 
This was a reversal of the sight often seen 
when women do the scrubbing. Every- 
where was the most scrupulous neatness,— 
the beds, the floors, the cei:ings, the win- 
dows, the work-rooms, and last of all the 
room (perhaps the chapel) where all the 
children (except the babies) sat in rows, 
and ata signal rose and sang, piece after 
piece, showing excellent dmll. But the 
hearts of the mothers ached for the little 
pauper children, when they sang ‘‘Home, 
sweet home,” while they were themselves 
homeless, only as the Siate gave them this 
shelter. Most of them looked strong, well 
fed and healthy. 

After this, the guests were invited to a 
fine abundant collation, Mayor Prince 
took Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to the table, 
and made a pleasant speech, cordial, and 
all the more so that we were not there as 
seekers for place. At the close of the 
Mayor’s address Mrs. Howe said: 

‘The present occasion, Mr. Mayor, re 
minds me that at one of the sittings of our- 
late Congress, a paper was read in which 
the theme of public festivals was present- 
ed, in a very studious and thou hefal man- 
ner. The writer of this paper dwelt much 
upon the use and importance of festivals 
of concord and good feeling, uniting great 
diversities of people in the expression of a 
common joy. 

Our meeting to-day, Mr. Mayor, seems to 
me such a festival, since it unites in sym- 
pathetic enjoyment a number of persons 
—— together from places very remote 

rom each other. And ! hold that the pres- 
ent occasion offers a very happy instance of 
the illustration of doctrine by experience. 
The truth that the essayist endeavored to 

ive us in the abstract, you have given us 
in the concrete, and that in a very delight- 
ful manner. [Applause. ] 

I have already said that our nun:ber rep- 
resents a variety of localities, scattcred over 
a wide extent of country. [Movement of 
surprise on the part of the Mayor. ] 

he States’ of Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois are 
all represented here. I may say that the 
State last named is richly represented to- 
day, among others, in the form of our late 
President, Mrs, Doggett, whose gifts and 
talents are well known in that city of Chi- 





cago, which sometimes shakes its finger at 


us. I have visited some of these ladies in 


pay without the assistance of the Mayor of 
ton.” [Laughter and applause. } 

The Mayor having said that he under- 
stood the Association to represent social 
and ethical interests only, without refer- 
ence to politics, Mrs. Howe remarked that, 
although bound together by a common 
unanimity of sentiments, the ladies present 
probably differed from each other in some 
of their opinions as much as in their places 
of residence, She said: 


“Ours is in no sense a political o 
tion, yet I must tell your Honor that many 
of us are ardent Suffragists, and, in strong 
sympathy with the views which claim for 
women an efficient participation in the reg- 
ulation and administration of public af- 
fairs.” 

A murmur of assent followed this state- 
ment, which the mayor took very good- 
humoredly. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Howe said that, in 
whatever else the opinions of the ladies 
present might differ, she was sure that they 
would all agree in remembering with pleas- 
ure and gratitude the delightful excursion 
of the day, and the kind and gratifying at- 
tention of the chief magistrate of the city 
of Boston. 

Mrs. Kate N. Doggett also by invitation 
showered down a world of wit, which 
provoked the mirth of the listeners, who 
evidently relished her words. And then 
the party, well pleased, returned to 
the boat, and byit tothecity. One wo- 
man was heard to say it was the first time 
she ever ate or rode at the expense of the 
city, though she had paid taxes a long time. 
One young lady was heard to say, ‘‘I de- 
clare I like the Mayor.” Many others could 
have said the same. L. 8. 
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OREGON LEADING. 


A Portland (Oregon) dispatch of October 
16th says; ‘‘The Oregon Senate and House 
have passed the coustitutional amendments 
in favor of Woman. Suffrage 21 to 9; the 
House by a vote of 30 to 27.” 

Thus one step is gained. We congratu- 
late the Suffragists of Oregon. They have 
had an active society, and much labor has 
been expended to bring about the present 
result. 

Now if another Legislature must pass 
upon the same amendment, before it can go 
to the voters of the State for adoption, 
there will still be time for enlightenment 
on the real meaning of the right of the wo- 
men to vote. May there be a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together, and 
may the great State, 

**Where rolls the Oregon,” 
be the first to do justice to women. L. 8. 
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DEATH OF MKS, CHILD. 


It is our sad task to chronicle the death, 
on Wednesday, Oct. 20, of our revered and 
faithful friend, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child. 
We shall give, in our next issue, an account 
of her life and of the good works which 
filled it. 








A SOCIAL PROBLEM, 

The Boston Daily Advertiser of Oct. 1st 
contained an interesting and wonderful nar- 
rative of the creation and development of 
the town of Clinton, Mass. By the inven- 
tive genius and practica) ability of two 
brothers, E. B. and Horatio N. Bigelow, a 
barren, hilly corner of the farming town of 
Lancaster has been transformed, within less 
than fifty years, into a community of 8000 
inhabitants with factories, banks, schools, 
churches, a public library of 20,000 volumes 
(the librarian a woman) a public hall which 
seats 2000 persons, a handsome common, 
and the finest public buildings in Worcester 
County. 1725 scholars attend its free 
schools. A handsome granite monument 
commemorates the services of fifty-eight 
gallant citizens who died in battle for their 
country. The great mills manufacture 
ginghams of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand patterns unequalled in durability of 
texture and of colors. They make annually 
twelve hundred thousand yards of carpets 
of the finest qualities. They weave wire- 
cloth of iron, brass, copper and tin. They 
make horn combs, lumber, yarn, harness, 
reeds, &c. Some of these have already 
surpassed all others in the world in the per- 
fection and completeness of their products. 
One third of the operatives are Americans; 
two thirds are Germans, Irish, English and 
Canadian French. Their accumulated sav- 
ings already exceed $650,000. The wisdom 
and liberality of the large-minded men who 
have organized and who carry on these in- 
dustries have so far resulted in general 
thrift and content. At asuperficial glance, 
all is growth, progress, and prosperity. 
But there is another side to the picture. 
We are told that ‘‘while it is not to be 
denied that Clinton’s material progress is 
great and advancing, it must also be noted 
that the prosperity is due almost wholly to 
the money distributed by the corporations 
in wages, and is not the result of wealth 
accumulated in profite. This is caused by 





the capital stock of the corporations being 
owned chiefly by non-residents. The town 
consequently presents, comparatively speak- 
ing, but few large and costly residences, 
such as testify to the possession of accumu- 
lated wealth. Moreover, for the same rea- 
son, the ownership of houses by the work- 
ing-people is less frequent than in many 
manufacturing places. There is not be- 
tween employer and employé that bond of 
common interest in the town’s welfare 
which may exist under different circum- 
stances; and the employer takes but little 
interest in fostering among the laborers a 
feeling of town pride. This is only the 
same result as is felt in other manufacturing 
towns where foreign capital is mainly used; 
for here in Clinton the corporations have 
always been as liberal in their actions as any 
corporations can be, and foster the schools, 
library and other public matters. 

Such is a sketch given by one of its own 
citizens of one of the most flourishing 
towns in the Commonwealth. But no com- 
munity thus composed of heterogeneous 
material, consisting of a few wealthy stock- 
holders and a great body of operatives, 
who live on daily wages, and who have no 
pecuniary interest in the proceeds of their 
work, can ever attain a high standard of 
virtue or intelligence. If Massachusetts is 
to continue to be ‘‘the foremost political 
community in the world,” some steps must 
be taken to equalize conditions by making 
their industries codperative. It is greatly 
to be desired that the same wonderful 
wealth of constructive intellect which has 
built up such towns as Clinton should 
crown and immortalize their work by de- 
vising some means to enable each family to 
earn and own its home, and to share in the 
ownership of the wealth it has helped to 
create. Cannot the Bigelows, the Ameses, 
the Cheneys, the Hills, etc,—our great New 
England manufacturers—organize codper- 
ative building-loan associations, stores, 
laundries and work shops, where labor and 
capital can be united in a beneficent and en- 
during alliance? Republican institutions 
can only be permanent and progressive 
where every capitalist is in the highest 
sense a laborer, and where every laboring 
man and woman is to a certain extent a 
shareholder and a capitalist. 

The Census tells us that the increase of 
population in New England for the past 
ten years has been almost wholly in the 
cities and manufacturing towns. Massa- 
chusetts is fast becoming a cluster of Clin- 
tons and Lowells, and the native popula- 
tion is losing its grasp. The next genera- 
tion will be mainly the product of the men 
and women who crowd these factories. 
Their votes will be controlling for good or 
for evil. They will be at once governors 
and governed. Pecuniary independence 
and public spirit can only be attained by 
making them self-respecting, intelligent 
owners of property, with a permanent in- 
terest in the prosperity of their town and 
State. H. B. B. 





WOMEN VOTING IN NEW YORK. 
New York, Oct. 14, 1880. 

Epitor JouRNAL:—The returns of the 
voting of women at our school meetings 
come mainly by mail; but enough have 
come (as those inclosed, mainly furnished 
to the press by us, will show) to prove that 
the School Suffrage law is a great success. 
In almost every place so far heard from 
women have sought to vote, andl some of 
them have succeeded in doing so, despite 
the base misrepresentations and intimida- 
tions used to prevent it. To have no bad 
result in West New Brighton, where great 
harm was feared, and to carry Saratoga, 
the headquarters of fashion, folly and dis- 
play, and the hot bed of opposition to our 
movement, are wonderful and glorious; and 
so is much more that these dispatches 
show. Cordially, 

J. K. WW. 

I hope this result will help you in Massa- 
chusetts, 

The Sun reports as follows: 


About thirty men and women, mostly 
women, met last evening in the parlors of 
Dr. C. 8. Lozier, 103 West Forty-eighth 
street, to hear reports of the extent to which 
women have availei themselves of the priv- 
ilege of voting on school questions through- 
out this State. The school elections for 
trustees and members of Boards of Educa- 
tion were held on Tuesday. Mrs. Dr. Lo- 
zier presided. Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake 
and Mrs. Helen Sheldon made speeches, 
telling how they had stumped the State 
from Buffalo to the eastern end of Long 
Island, and from Staten Island to Saratoga 
Springs and Jefferson County, in arousing 
the women to goto the polls on election 
day. Miss Susan B. Anthony, too, said that 
she had spoken at meetings in nine different 
counties. She declared that it was untrue 
that she had gone over to Hancock, as the 
newspapers had asserted. She had been all 
summer in Rochester. She was not for 
Garfield, and she was not for Hancock— 
ee was she for Weaver nor for Neal 

ow. 

Then Secretary J. K. Hamilton Willcox 
read a number of despatches from different 
parts of the State where women had voted 
and where women had been elected to office. 
He said first, however, that in 100 out of 
the 128 schoo] districts in this State the 
Woman Suffrage Society have an organiza- 
tion. ‘The issue was not to be drawn on the 
Presidential contest, but on State officers. 
The Secret 


ary called Assemblyman D. W. 





—— 


Travis, of Peekskill, hard names because 
had op Woman ~~ and rar bag 
preted Mr. Travis’s recent retirement from 
the Assembly contest and his acceptance of 
a nomination last Saturdey for Republican 
District Attorney as compulsory, on account 
of his political action against ‘the political 
rights of women. The reports were: 

rom Gifford’s Station, Staten Island— 
Women voted and defeated those who had 
axes to grind in trying to get the right of 





building a new school house. 
In paachempton 147 women voted. In 
Flushing, L. I, many women voted. In 


Port Jervis three men, nominated as mem. 
bers of the Board of Education by women, 
were elected. Fifty women voted. In 
Saratoga Springs three women—Mrs. Chan. 
cellor Walworth, Mrs. Andrews, and Mrs. 
Hunt—were elected members of the Board 
of Education. In Shelter Island, L. =, 
women voted. In Mount Morris, Livingston 
County, 120 women voted. In Glen’s Falls 
women voted. In Perry two women were 
elected members of the Board of Education. 
In Spring Valley, F. A. Seaman and C. A. 
Welling were elected School Trustees by 
women by a majority of four. Twenty- 
four women voted. At Monsey Mrs. Brady 
was defeated for school trustees by one 
vote. In Fayetteville 102 women Voted. 
A woman was elected clerk, and others for 
librarian and school trustee. Women also 
voted in Manlius, Hartsville, and Skaneate- 
les. In three districts in the town of Castle- 
ton, L. I., women voted. Returns are slow 
in coming in, because they will be sent in 
many cases by mail. 

The voters of Union Free School District 
No. 1, in the town of Ramapo, assembled 
on Tuesday evening to nominate two trus- 
tees to fill vacancies. Nicholas C. Blauvelt 
was Chairman. The novel feature of the 
evening was the appearance of five promi- 
nent Rockland County women, who, under 
the new law, are permitted to participate in 
school elections. The ladies, after entering 
the room, at first sat apart, timidly whis- 
pering among themselves. Mr. N. C. Blau- 
velt was first nominated; then Mr. Hen 
Smith, Mr. J. R. Westervelt, Mr. LR. 
Brooks, and J. R. Ransom. At this point 
of the proceedings Mr. P. 8. Jacobs inquired 
of the Chairman whether the ladies were 
not entitled to a voice in the meeting. The 
Chairman hesitatingly decided that they 
were. Mrs. Catharine Welling then quietly 
addressed the Chair, and proposed the name 
of Mrs. William Seaman. Mrs. P. 8. Jacobs 
nominated Mrs. William Wigton. Mrs. 
Wigton’c husband, who was present, as- 
sumed the responsibility of declining, ‘‘on 
the part of his better half.” 

Mrs. Jacobs tartly suggested that it would 
probably be better for Mrs. Wigton to de- 
cline for herself. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Wigton said the reason he declined 
for his wife was because she had duties to 
perform that would interfere with her trus- 
teeship. 

Mrs. Welling rather bewildered Mr. Wig- 
ton by asking him whether men had not 
duties to perform, also. 

Mr. Herring proposed the name of Mrs. 
Welling, and after its acceptance the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The poll opened yesterday morning at 10 
o’clock. Indiana and Ohio returns were 
forgotten in the intensity of the novel elec- 
tion. The ballot box was placed upon a 
coffin case in the village carpenter shop. Up 
to 1244 o’cleck there were twenty-five votes 
cast by the men and none by the women. 
About 12:45, however, Miss Lavinia Van 
Houten, accompanied by her father, walked 
up tothe box and with much dignity de- 
pe a vote, and the first vote ever cast 

y & woman in Spring Valley. The ladies, 
in the meantime, had not been idle, but 
were industriously canvassing the village. 
As a result eight ladies appeared at the poll, 
and chatted pleasantly with the guardians 
of the ballot box, Mr. Henry Smith and Mr. 
N. Blauvelt, and after cautioning the other 
gentlemen present to vote the “‘straight wo- 
man ticket,” put in their votes and retired 
A delegation of eight more came ina few 
moments later. This was a merrier bevy 
than the first and rather curious. One of 
them asked how many times she could vote, 
and retired much disappointed when told 
only once. Others, singly and in pairs, 


oted. 

The ballots were counted. The result 
was the election of Mrs. Catherine Welling 
and Mrs, Frances Seaman, each receiving 33 
votes, — 81 for J. R. Westervelt, 28 
for L. R. Brooks, and 19 for J. R. Ransom. 
Twenty-four women and fifty men voted. 
A few of the women voted for men, and 
about ten men for the women. 

At the school election held in Monsey, 

Rockland County, on Tuesday evening, Mr. 
Glede Requa was elected trustee by a ma- 
jority of one over Mrs. Maria Brady. 
ight women voted for Mr. Requa. Miss 
Annie Jones was elected Collector; but 
when it was discovered she was under 
twenty-one years old Mr. Van Houten got 
the position. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., Oct. 13.—The an- 
nual school meeting, at which three School 
Trustees were elected, was held to-day. 
For several days much. excitement has pre- 
vailed and a close contest was anticipated. 
No less than half a dozen tickets were put 
in the field, each of which was considered 
good, but the women’s ticket was uniform- 
y given the preference. The women nom’ 
inated were Mrs, 8. D. Dutton, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Mead, and Mrs. M. B. Van Etten, 
who are the wives of leading citizens of 
Port Jervis. The election was lively from 
the very first, and a large crowd gathered 
at the polls, eagerly watching the progress 
of the voting. The total number of votes 
aay was 830, of which only 50 were cast 

y the women. Much dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed as to the manner of carrying on 
the election. The polls were in a small, 
poorly lighted and ventilated room, and it 
was difficult to get near the ballot.box, and 
as the women were compelled to vote at the 
same place as the men, many went away 
without voting who would otherwise have 
cast their votes. It was also a noticeable 
fact that the vote of every woman was 
challenged, and many who were entitled to 
vote were refused the privilege. The Prot- 
estant citizens’ ticket was elected by a very 
large majority. The women’s ticket re- 
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ceived 105 votes. This vote was much de- 
c by the anti-Catholic movement. 
The Catholic ticket received 175 votes, 
which is very low for them. The Protest- 
ants feel very much elated over their easy 
victory. One of the trustees who was 
re-elected on the ticket to-day, Dr. C. M. 
Lawrence, has been a member and the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Education for the 
last twenty-five years. The Woman Suf- 
fragists feel very much disheartened at their 
defeat, but hope that the chances will be 
more favorable to their success at the next 
election. The prejudice against voting 
among the women and the situation of the 
polls kept many from going to the election. 

At Carpenter's Point, one of the suburban 
districts of Port Jervis, the school election 
was held last evening. About fifteen wo- 
men voted. Much interest was manifested 
on all sides, and the election was somewhat 
exciting. Mrs. H. L. Davis was elected 
Librarian by a large majority. 

The district election for District No. 7 
was held at Sparrowbush, N. Y., a short 
distance from Port Jervis, last evening. A 
large number of women were present, and 
took an active part in the meeting and 
voted, but none would accept nominations 
on the ticket. 

FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 13.—At the 
school election in Fayetteville, the home of 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, 102 women voted. 
The women candidates for Trustee, Clerk, 
and Lib-arian are elected. The battle was 
well fought on both sides. A daughter of 
Mrs. Gage is elected Clerk and Mrs, Fran- 
cis P. Carr Trustee by 126 majority. 

West New Brienron, N. Y., Oct. 13.— 
In this school district bad results were espe- 
cially feared from the School Woman Suf- 
frage law. Mr. Abraham C. Wood of the 
Bonett Nephews & Co. dye house, was 
revlected Trustee, despite strong opposition, 
by 69 majority. Eleven ladies were present, 
eight of whom voted for Mr. Wood and 
many others sent requests to be informed if 
their presence was needful to secure his 
retlection, promising to come if necessary. 
Mr. Robert B. Minturn presided. The 
meeting was unusually quiet and orderly. 


The above report may probably be taken 
as a sample of the voting of women 
throughout the State of New York. Fuller 
returns will, no doubt, come in ata later 
day. The New York Suffrage Committee 
have been very active, and have reason to 
rejoice in this result. L. 8. 
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WOMEN VOTERS AT SARATOGA. 


The Saratoga Sentinel of Oct. 15th says: 


Tuesday there was quite a sharp contest, 
dnring which 839 votes were cast, of which 
192 were by women, and the result was the 
election of the women’s ticket by good ma- 
jorities, the full vote being as follows: Mrs. 
Genscan Andrews, 447; Mrs. Ellen H. Wal- 
worth, 440; Mrs. Mary 8. Hurd, 424; Sey- 
mour Ainsworth, 375; Dennis P. Shevelin, 
370; Isaac Y. Ouderkirk, 398; Albert J. 
Starr, 25; John Shipman, 14. The majority 
for Mrs. Hurd, the lowest one elected, is 26 
over Isaac Y. Ouderkirk, the highest candi- 
date on the opposition ticket. 

The newly elected members of the board 
of education are ladies of high standing, 
and we have reason to believe that they 
will become active and efficient workers in 
the business of improving the schools. 

Among the incidents at the election was 
the attempt at the instance of Dr. D. P. 
Shevelin to embarrass and browbeat women 
and keep them from vesee. The tables 
were turned on him by challenging two of 
his supporters, who would not swear in 
their votes. When some six carriage loads 
of ladies came up near the time for closing 
the polls the expression on Dr. Shevelin’s 
face was quite amusing, ‘‘My God,” said he, 
“six carriage loads of them, that beats me.” 

A prominent member of the board who 
worked hard all day to defeat the women’s 
ticket made loud proclamation soon after 
the canvass began, of his desire to bet $10 
that they had been defeated. There were 
many supporters of the women’s side pres- 
ent who felt confident of success, but not 
having been educated to bet or gamble, 
they did not take his bet. In a few minutes 
the member's tune was changed and he was 
offering to bet $10 the other way. 

Tuesday evening after the Republican 
rally at which the band played, they went 
and serenaded the newly elected members 
of the board. 

The ladies who were elected took the oath 
of office yesterday, They will serve. 

Thus, in the seat of fashionable resort, 
women cast a good vote. The patient seed- 
sowing of other years is coming up, and 
the good time is hastening on. L. 8. 

oer 
THE LADIES’ DEPOSIT COMPANY. 








A sudden termination has come to the 
managers of the Ladies’ Deposit Company. 
Mrs, Emily ©. Howe and Mrs. Gould are 
in prison, and the real estate of Mrs. Howe 
covered with attachments. 

A scene of despair and sorrow was wit- 
nessed at the bank, when it really appeared 
that the whole thing was a swindle. Poor 
women had lost everything. 

But it now appears that behind those wo- 
men were men mavagers who each night 
took all the money deposited during the 
day. They came after dark, were never 
seen about the place, and only one came at 
atime, If they meant to use these women 
as the monkey did the cat to save his own 
fingers from burning, they should be hunted 
to the ends of the earth, and made to suffer 
the full penalty of the law. There were 
found to be plenty of men depositers as 
Wellas women. Moreisthe pity. L. 8. 
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TOO AGGRESSIVE. 


A correspondent in Millbury, Mass., 
writes that a friend finds fault with the 
Journa for being too ‘aggressive and bit- 
ter,” and for exaggerating the benefits like- 





ly to accrue from the enfranchisement of 
women. She adds:— 

‘‘And though I am far from sharing the 
dismal fears Mr. Parkman expresses, I con 
fess I do not see how so radical a reform as 
this can be brought about without much 
disturbance, many mistakés, some suffering. 
Is it wise to quite ignore this side of the 
subject? Buti cannot better express my 
own views, than by quoting the words of 
Mrs. Maria Grey, words with which I think 
the JouRNAL will fully agree. 

“That the new liberty granted to women 
may lcad, at first, to some license; that the 
faults and weaknesses fostered by centuries 
of artificial and unjust restraint will not 
instantly disappear, but have to be eradi- 
cated by the natural process of suffering 
and punishment; that many cherished habits 
of thought and feeling, linked with some of 
our earliest and dearest associations, will 
have to be rooted up more or less painfuliy, 
—all this is only what must follow any large 
and deep-reaching changein human affairs; 
ithas followed every great step in the prog- 
ress of the race. But the evil will be transi- 
tory, and the good permanent.” Ww. R. 

Millbury, Mass. 

oe 


GIVE THE BEST OF YOURSELF, 


A lady gave us arule, not long since, by 
which she had succeeded in interesting her 
lively, fun-loving boys, so they preferred to 
remain at home evenings instead of seeking 
amusement elsewhere. 

She said, ‘‘I remember that children are 
children, and must have amusements. I 
fear that the abhorrence with which some 
good parents regard any play for children 
is the reason why children go away for 
pleasure. Husband and I used to read his- 
tory, and at the end of each chapter ask 
some questions, requiring the answer to be 
looked up if not given correctly. We fol- 
low a similar plan with the children; some- 
times we play one game, and sometimes 
another, always planning with books, sto- 
ries, plays or treats of some kind, to make 
the evenings at home more attractive than 
they can be made abroad. I should dislike 
to think that any one could make my chil- 
dren happier than I can, sol always try to 
be at leisure iv the evening, and to arrange 
something entertaining. 

‘‘When there is a good concert, lecture, 
or entertainment, we all go together and 
enjoy it; for whatever is worth the price of 
admission to us older people, is equally 
valuable to the children, and we let them 
see that we spare no expense where it is to 
their advantage to be out of an evening. 

‘‘But the greater number of our evenings 
are spent quietly at home. Sometimes it 
required quite an effort to sit quietly talk. 
ing and playing with them when my work 
basket is filled with unfinished work, and 
books and papers lie, unread on the table; 
but as the years go by and I see my boys 
and girls growing into home-loving, modest 
young men and maidens, lam glad that I 
made it my rule to give the best of myself 
to my family.” 








-— 
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REST AND KEPAIR. 


There is ‘‘food for thought” in the fol- 
lowing extract from the London Laneet :— 

It may be safely assumed that those have 
been mistaken who supposed that physiolo- 
gical rest consists in inaction, aud that re- 
pair ree on during quiescence. Nutrition 
—and therefore repair—is the concomitant 
of exercise. Appetite is one thing, the 
power to digest food another. A man may 
feel ravenous, and consume large quantities 
of material containing the elements of nu- 
trition, but be unable to appropriate the sup- 
ply furnished, or, in other words, to nour 
ish himself. It is so with rest. Mere inac- 
tion may be secured without rest, and idle- 
ness without the restoration of energy. The 
faculty of recovery and recuperation after 
exercise is in direct proportion to the vitali- 
ty of the organ rested. This faculty is not 
to be called into action by inactivity! It 
follows that relief and recovery from the 
effects of what is improperly called ‘‘over- 
work” carnot be obtained by simply ‘‘going 
away for change,” or by indulgence in idle- 
ness. A new form of exercise is necessary, 
and the mode of action chosen must be one 
that supplies moderate exercise to the part 
of the system which it is required to ‘‘rest” 
and ‘‘restore.” Health-seekers often err in 
trying to recover their powers by simple 
division of energy. It is a popular error to 
suppose that when the brain is over-worked 
the muscular system should be exercised by 
way of counteraction. The part itself must 
be worked, so as to stimulate the faculty of 
nutrition; but it should be set to fresh 
work, which will incite the same powers to 
act in a new direction. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


“The American Girl” continues to draw 
good houses. 

The death is announced of Pierce Butler, 
a grandson of Fanny Kemble. 

The next meetin g of the Woman Suffrage 
Club has been postponed from Thursday, 
Oct. 21, to Tuesday, Oct. 26. 

A new company has been formed in 
Paris, with a capital of 10,000,000 francs, 
to establish beet root factories in various 
parts of the province of Quebec. 

The treasurer of the Free Hospital for 
women, 60 East Springfield street, has re- 
ceived from Clarence W. Jones, executor 
of Mrs. Amelia F. Wood, a legacy of 
$1000. 











Queen Victoria takes great interest in 
agricultural implements, and recently left 
her carriage to walk into a field where a 
new reaper and binder was being tested, to 
observe its operation. 


Colossal statues of Michael Angelo and 
Albert Durer, by Mr. Ezekiel, the Ameri- 
can sculptor in Rome, have been received 
at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. 
They are companion statues to his Phidias 
and Raphael. 


Mr. Joseph T. Bailey, President of the 
Boylston National Bank of Boston. has 
presented to the North Scituate Baptist 
Church the 1272-pound bell which was one 
of the features of the procession of Sept. 
17. Mr. Bailey is a native of that town. 


Among the curiosities displayed at Fan- 
euil Hall market, on Saturday, were two 
young sperm whales. They were shot in 
the bay by a fisherman. One was eight 
feet and the other seven feet long, and they 
weighed from 125 to 150 pounds each. 


The American University of Philadel- 
phia and the Eclectic Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, known to the community as 
Buchanan’s College, are now abolished. 
They were bogus colleges, which sold di- 
plomas to any one who would pay, without 
regard to qualifications. 


One of our physicians informs us that he 
has had four genuine cases of fever and 
ague recently, in the low land north of 
Mashapaug pond. He is well acquainted 
with the disease, having seen much of it in 
the South and West, and having had it 
himself. 


In Appleton’s Journal for November is an 
article on ‘‘The Rights of Married Wo- 
men,” by Mr. Francis King Cary, of Balti- 
more, in which he sketches briefly the his- 
tory of marital relations and discusses the 
present status of married women in the 
principal States of the Union. 


The will of the late General Albright, of 
Mauch Chunk, leaves legacies of $500 each 
to three relatives, the use of the estate to 
his widow during her life. and the rever- 
sion at her death to Dickinson College, to 
educate poor young men, without regard to 
race or color. Should the college make a 
color distinction, the bequest becomes null. 


We desire to call attention to the pros- 
pectus of Littell’s Living Age and also that 
of Harper's Young People, found elsewhere 
in these columns. The Living Age has the 
best English literature filling its pages, 
while the Young People is free from the 


‘ merely sensational stories which make up 


so large a part of the children’s magazines. 
Harper & Co. deserve thanks for making 
such a young people’s paper. 


The upper portion of Plymouth rock, 
that has been for forty-six years in front of 
Pilgrim Hall and has been separated from 
the original piece for one hundred and 
six years, has been reunited with the 
main part of the rock. The removal took 
place quietly, with no public demonstra. 
tion, and the separated piece now lies under 
the canopy in its original position. 


In an article on Miss Amy Bradley’s 
work at Wilmington, N. C., the New Hng- 
land Journal of Education says: ‘‘There is 
hardly an element of the new Southern 
civilization that is springing so fair all 
through; these States that is not included in 
the work of this admirable woman, who 
has become to hundreds of little children 
and their parents a veritable mother of 
souls,” 


The statue of Thiers, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘First President of the Republic,” 
has been unveiled close to the spot in the 
small Place Thiers, in which he breathed 
his last. He holds the map of France in 
his hand, with the word ‘‘Belfort” standing 
out in large gilt letters, indicating the fort- 
ress which he successfully expended his 
every effort to wrest from the victorious 
German. 


Ole Bull was a remarkably strong man, 
and the story is related of him that many 
years ago he was on a Mississippi boat when 
two big Western men fancied they might 
while away the tedium of the voyage by an- 
noying him. For some time he bore this 
patiently, but as his request to be let alone 
was not listened to, he seized the pair by 
the necks, and after holding them over the 
water and knocking their heads together 
replaced them on the deck. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. gave a 
delightful and informal reception at 4 
Park St., on Monday last, in honor of Mr. 
Thomas Hughes. The rooms were taste- 
fully decorated and filled with a distin- 
guished company. Among those present 
were Mr. Longfellow, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Mr. Howells, T. B. Aldrich, Hon. Geo. 
B. Loring, Mr. and Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, E. P. Whipple, Mr. 
Francis Parkman, Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Hon. Chas. Francis. Adams and 
Rev. Dr. Peabody. 

It is said Mrs. Hayes’ “No wine at State 
dinners” may sound like a ‘‘woman’s 
whim” to some ears, but that it really 
means an inroad into the wine trade which 
has been and is felt. A man who repre- 
sents a New York liquor house at Wash- 





CARPETS! 


DO NOT PAY THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRHOCT OF THE 


JOHN 


ANUFACTURERS, 


& JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 





The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


All intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
; Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 

















MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVEIS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PLYS8, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRALINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In all Widths, 
MATTINGS, Ete, 


J. & J, DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 


SS 
HERALDS’ HYGQHIANW HOME, 
Drs. P. & M. H. Heap, Wumieron, Den. 


A First Class}Health Institution, 
Beautiful, healthful location. Coun and 


City advantages. 


Mygeiae, Rest, Nutrition, Health, 
Mild climate. “‘fwedish Movemente,” 


Massage; all judicious Baths. Attractive Table; abundant Fruit. Stesm Beat; tlorovgh Ventiletion. &o- 


cial pleasures; a, readings. Freedom from fashion. 


cents. Circulars free. 





“Dr. Mary H. Heald’s Relations of the Sexes,” 10 
Sep 18tf 
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ington, and who visits that city selling 
wines, liquors and champagnes, says: “I 
don’t sell one case of liquor in Washing- 
ton where we sold thirty some years ago.” 
The simple sentence of the lady of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion means just that much to 
the wine traffic of Washington! 


Dr. Alice Bennett is at the head of the 
woman’s department in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital; Dr. Mary Cleaves is superintend- 
ent of the woman’s department of the Har- 
risburg Asylum; Dr. Jennie McCowan is 
assistant physician in the ,Mount Pleasant 
Hospital, of lowa, and Dr. Eliza Phelps at 
another asylum in the same State; Dr. 
Helen Bissell occupies an important place 
at Kalamazoo; Dr. Emma Randall at Pon- 
tiac, Michigan; and Dr. Julia Carey is 
assistant physician in the Danvers Hospital 
in Massachusetts. 


According to G. P. Rowell’s Newspaper 
Directory, there are in the United States 
848 daily papers, 7,590 weeklies, 868 month- 
lies and 55 quarterlies; periodicals of all 
kinds, 9,728. More than one-eighth of 
these are in New York State alone, and 
about the same number are issued in the 
eleven Southern States. There are 442 pe- 
riodicals printed in German, 38 in French, 
27 in Scandinavian, 24 in Spanish, 9 in 
Hollandish, 4 in Italian, 4 in Welsh, 9 in 
Bohemian, 1 in Portuguese, 2 in Polish. 


The Illinois Social Science Association 
held its third annual meeting at the Clark- 
street Methodist Church, Oct. 7 and 8 
Earnest and able papers were read upon 
various topics, among them one on ‘‘The 
Training of Girls for Housekeepers,” by 
Mrs. Sarah A. Hubbard; ‘‘Prophylacteries 
in Charity,” by Mrs. A. J. Hardin; ‘The 
Husband and Wife in the Ministry,” by 
Mrs. Perkins; ‘‘The Industrial School- 
Work,” by Mrs. E. H. Babbitt; ‘Primary 
Education,” by Mrs. R. 8. Rice; ‘‘American 
Finance,” by L. C. Chandler; and ‘‘Woman 
in Relation to Zodlogy and Sociology,” by 
Mrs. Harriet 8. Brooks. 


Commenting upon the announcement 
that Fred Douglass is to make an address at 
the colored State fair in North Carolina, a 
Missouri paper, alluding to his recent 
speeches in Indiana, says: ‘‘As Mr. Doug- 
lass’ life is valuable to himself and family, 
if to nobody else, he ought not to commit 
suicide; and suicide he will commit, by at- 
tending the North Carolina fair. Why, 
then, does he tempt Providence by attend- 
ing a colored fair there? He is not of the 
stuff of which martyrs are made, and we 
are got aware that he is at all anxious to 
‘shuffle off this niortal coil.’” 


Princeton College has just been the recip- 
ient of the princely gift of $100,000 from 
Mr. Robert L. Stuart, one of New York’s 
best known and most public-spirited citi- 
zens. 
of such professorships as are not now en- 
dowed, or only partially so, which shows 
the exercise of good judgment on the part 
of the donor: We understand that the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton also re- 


It is given in trust for the support: 





‘<< 
ceives $100,000 from Mr, Stnart for the en- 


dowment of a new professorship, which 


the Rev. Francis L. Patton, of Chicago, 
has recently been invited to fill. 


Quebec impresses the visitor from New 
York as a delightfully clean city. Even 
the poorest streets are free from dirt, rub- 
bish and garbage. Every citizen has some 
responsibility about keeping the city in 
good condition. There are no ash barrels 
or garbage boxes standing on the sidewalks 
—an offence to sight and smell. Each 
householder arranges for the removal of 
everything of this kind from his own prem- 
ises to the place of deposit appointed by 
the city authorities. 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham, in a letter to 
the Free Religious Index, says, ‘‘I have final- 
ly relinquished my post and abandoned 
my profession; neither platform nor pulpit 
will know me again. This resolution is due 
to no consideration of health. My health 
is satisfactory—as good as it ever will be— 
good enough. But I want more leisure 
than the ministry affords for the pursuit of 
certain lines of thought which have inter- 
ested me since I have beenin Europe, and 
the life of a man of letters will be more sat- 
isfactory to me. 1n another career I can be 
us useful asin the old one, perhaps more 
so. My absence will be prolonged a year 
more, ia order that the gulf may be wider 
between my past and my future. Then I 
hope to come back better than new.” 


Is the war system among the civilized na- 
tions of Christendom ever to come to an 
end?—Advance. Yes, when women who 
are wives and mothers are allowed to vote. 
Mr. Sheldon Amos, of London, one of 
the ablest writers on matters pertaining to 
International Law, in his recent noble book 
on the ‘Political and Legal Remedies for 
War,” reviewing some of the phenomena 
of modern society as exhibited among the 
States of Europe, affirms that it is not an 
irrational faith that some day war between 
civilized nations must become obsolete, and 
that there are sufficient novel indications, 
even at the present day, to justify the hope 
that, in spite of the most glaring symptoms 
to the contrary, the day may not be very 
remote. 

Additional readable and instructive new 
books have been issued in cheap form by 
those enterprising publishers, J. K. Funk 
& Co., 12 Day street, New York. ‘The 
Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus,” Price five cents (former price, 
$1.50). “The Salon of Madame Necker. 
Vol. If.” By Othenin D’Haussonville. 
Translated for the Standard Series by Mary 
Stuart Smith. Price, fifteen cents. The 
first publication in America of this very in- 
teresting book. ‘The Hermits.” By Charles 
Kingsley. Price, fifteen cents (former price, 
$1.75). ‘John Ploughman’s Pictures; or, 
More of His Plain Talk, for Plain People.” 
By Charles H. Spurgeon. Price, fifteen 
cents. A new book by Spurgeon, after the 
style of his celebrated “John Ploughman’s 
Talk” which has had immense sales in this 
country. 
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FINANCIAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 
The success which various crazes about 
finance haye had. during the past fifteen 
years bas ed the text for much un- 
favorable criticism of the education given 
in both the common and high schools of 
the country. There is probably nothing 
which a young person, who has either to 
earn money for himself or keep money 
which he has inherited, so much needs to 
understand as the conditions on which’ 
what is called ‘‘business” is carried on. 
As soon a8 thé arts of reading and writing 
are acquired, there is no part of a child's 
equipment for the work of life so valuable 
both to himself and to the rest of the com- 
munity as clear comprehension of what 
money is; of what interest is; of the ways 
in which money can be made to produce 
interest; of the ways in which it is lost; of 
the various apparently hanest devices by 
which sharpers, both political and private, 
get hoid of other péople’s money; of the 
functions of banks, and especially of sav- 
ings-banks, with regerd te money, and of 
the relation of taxation to profits, and of 
currency to prices, Knowledge of this sort 
to ninety-nine boys and girls out of a hun- 
dred is the first essential of any education 
intended to fitthem for a life of self-depend- 
ence, and for the expression at the polls of 
a safe or ever harmiess opinion on public 
affairs. When it was discovered a yearago” 
that thousands of poor Irishmen and Irish- 
women had been entrusting their hard 
earnings to the care of an archbishop who 
knew nothing of investments, and kept his 
accounts on scraps of paper, and had been 
drawing interest from him for years with- 
out enquiring or caring how he produced 
it, there was a great deal of pity expressed 
for their ignorance and superstition. But 
they could not have been expected to know 
better. They had not been bred in a com- 
mercial community. Most of them doubt- 
less, had never been to school, and could 
not conceive of anybody’s being fitter to 
take care of their money than a person who 
they knew would not wilfully cheat them. 
But we venture to say that neither their ig- 
norance nor. eredulity came anywhere near 
matching those of the depositors in a sav- 
ings-bank fn Boston, the operations of which 
the Daily'Adpertiser of that city has been ex- 
posing within the last week. The obvious 
moral of the affair is, as it seems to us, 
though the Boston press has not yet drawn 
it, that there issomething sadly defective in 
the education furnished by the State to the 
children of the taxpayers when any class 
of the community intelligent and industri- 
ous enough to have savings is capable of 
being made the victims of so coarse and 
gross an imposture as this one. A woman 
named Howe, who now has athird husband 
—the other two still living—who has passed 
two years in a lunatic asylum, has been 
convicted and imprisoned for fraud, for 
some time followed the trade of an itinerant 
clairvoyante or fortune-teller, and has once 
or twice changed her name, set up a sav- 
ings-bank under the name of the ‘‘Ladies’ 
Deposit Company.” Of course her ante- 
cedents as given above were not known, 
but this means that nothing was known 
about her to those who were invited to give 
her their money.. These were single wo- 
men or widows earning their own living, 
or the wives of sick or decrepit husbands. 
No deposit over $1,000 was to be taken. 
’ Alb money was to be withdrawable on call. 
No name appeared in the prospectus or 
title of the institution. No guarantee of 
any kind was offered as to its responsibility 
or solvency. No explanation was made of 
its operations, or of the nature of its invest- 
ments, or of the source from which 1t was 
to derive the interest on its deposits. Nor 
did the founder, unknown and character- 
less as she was, even take the precaution to 
offer a moderately high rate of interest, 
‘such as is actually paid in some parts of the 
country on bona fide investments, such as 
eight, or ten, or twelve per cent., or even 
two percent. a month. She actually had 
so much contempt for her possible clientéle 
—that is, the working-women of the State 
in which the standard of female education 
and intelligence is supposed to be highest— 
that she offered eight per cent. a month, 
and three months’ interest, 
Mrs. Howe seems to have been correct in 
her calculations. Deposits poured in as 
fast as she could take them, and the con- 
cern has actually been flourishing ever since 
its foundation. When the Advertiser's ex- 
posure came it had crowds of depositors, 
and plainly of the higher and more intelli- 
gent class of female workers, because only 
this class can save money. It has been as- 
certained, indeed, that a considerable num- 
ber of them are teachers in the public 
achools, presumably good classical scholars 
and mathematicians, and full of history and 
belles-lettres, More extraordinary still, al- 
though the exposure of course brought a 
run on the bank, it did not, and up to this 
writing has not, stopped the flow of depos- 
‘its. There are apparently considerable 
mumbers of women who look on the expo- 
sure as a device of the State Street bankers 
and brokers to get rid of a troublesome 
rival, whose generous methods brings out 
their own greed and heartlessness in stronger 
relief. To crown all, Mrs. Howe, even 


under the fierce light of publicity, gives no 
accountof what she does with the money 
beyend the clumsy pretence—probably as 
clumsy as was ever produced by a pick- 
pocket in a police court--that she has been 
made the almoner of a huge charity which 
enables her to lose money for the benefit of 
the poor working women who have saved @ 
little. She must, even with her experience 
of human credulity, be astonished by her 
success. She cannot have expected to find 
women so gullible as to enable her to pur- 
chase, as she has just done, a house for 
forty thousand dollars after two years’ op- 
erations. 

Now, consider the childlike ignorance 
and simplicity which this extraordinary 
story reveals on the part of a most useful, 
intelligent, and saving class—many of them, 
too, the teachers of children—with regard 
to the commonest phenomena of trade. In 
the first place, they apparently know noth- 
ing of the conditions which regulate the or- 
dinary rate of profit, even in hazardous en- 
terprises. If they did, they would see that 
a proposal to pay them in Massachusetts 
ninety-six per cent. per annum for the use 
of money was either on its face a swindle, 
ora charity ona scale which nothing but 
the revenues of a nation could keep going 
very long. They are totally ignorant of the 
conditions which make an investment safe, 
and of the effect of safety on the rate of in- 
terest. “Moreover, they apparently have no 
notion of the necessity, which is one of the 
most prominent facts of commercial history, 
of exacting security for the return of money 
lent. They do not know why business men 
in good standing exact it of each other, and 
why the Government exacts it of banks, and 
why banks exact it of their customers. 
Nor have they enough perspicacity to see 
that Mrs. Howe is simply paying the early 
depositors with the funds supplied by the 
later ones, and that, if there should be any 
cessation in the flow of deposits, or any ex- 
traordinary run on the concern, it must 
burst at once; or enough acquaintance with 
financial history to know that this is an old 
and familiar swindle, one of the most fa- 
miliar in the history of crime. The new 
feature which Mrs. Howe has added is the 
selection of women, and single women, as 
victims, All the rest is very stale and dull 
and commonplace. 

The Boston papers say the Bank Com- 
missioners and the District-Attorney are 
studying Mrs, Howe’s case to see if they 
can get hold of her under the law, but thus 
far without success. To our minds the 
matter is one which merits the attention of 
the school boards much more than that of 
the bank authorities or prosecuting officers. 
It is the school system which supplies peo- 
ple like Mrs. Howe with their prey. No 
system of education can prevent all fraud. 
Many frauds are so ingenious that the most 
cautious and expert business men are im- 
posed onby them. Others, even if clumsy, 
will find occasional dupes among the un- 
wary and inexperienced. But here is one 
of the clumsiest frauds ever attempted, 
with its true character apparent on its pro- 
spectus, with all the old and well-known 
marks of fraud, indifferent to all the ordi- 

nary precautions and disguises, and it finds 
its dupes among a large and highly respec- 
table and most deserving class, of more than 
ordinary ‘imidity and thrift, and more than 
ordinarily weighted with care. What is 
more remarkable than all is that large num- 
bers of them are said to feel outraged by the 
suspicions and denunciations of Mrs. Howe 
by those who have had most experience of 
the condition under which safe banking is 
done, and they have not heard of, or do 
not attach any importance to the security 
for the safe transaction of business which 
the State exacts of its savings-banks.—J. Y. 
Nation. Ave 
MISS DICKINSON’S RETURN TO THE 
PLATFORM. 


The return of Miss Anna Dickinson to 
the lecture field is even less a matter of 
surprise than of congratulation, both to the 
young lady herself and the fortunate 
lyceums that secure her eloquence. Miss 
Dickinson was the acknowledged queen of 
the platform, and as she comes to her own 
again the prospective brilliancy of the lec- 
ture season this year glows with added lus- 
tre. Thelyceum lists show a galaxy of the 
old names this season—Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Livermore, Wendell Phillips, 
Gough, Beecher, and others, whose names 
touch us into the old magic and enthusias- 
tic responsiveness. No more vital indica- 
tion of intellectual prosperity on the part of 
the people can be given than the demand 
for good lectures. The opportunity for the 
power of pure thought, independent of all 
scenic accessories, to act directly on the 
minds of the listeners, is a means of mental 
invigoration, of spiritual exaltation, that 
must rank among the highest phases of na- 
tional culture. In the fair prospects for the 
lecture season this year we trace the truth 
of the encyclical tendency of life. ‘‘The 
law of the spiral can save us,” said Mrs, 
Howe, in her paper read before the Social 
Science Association at Saratoga, and this 
repetition of events that present themselves 
on a new and higher round, is a beautiful 
truth to discern in all this labyrinth of life. 








The lecture period of Miss Dickinson’s 





early life was phenomenal. That a girl 
less than twenty years of age should not 
only electrify a country by her eloquence, 
but that by her logic, her perception of 
party intrigue and her comprehension of 
the true measures of statesmanship; her 
force in stating them; that from this solid 
ground of facts this girl should change the 
currents of the day and influence the ulti- 
mate destinies of the nation, is a record that 
stands alone and unparalleled in history. 
Drifting out from politics, as the need of her 
work then lessened, she came to the people 
with lectures of a more general character, 
and those years of flushed and triumphant 
success proved that the most popular lec- 
turer on either continent was Anna Dickin- 
son. She was applauded, greeted, sere 
naded, wherever she went, till the lectures 
were s)most turned into ovations, No 
American woman was ever so entirely the 
idol of the people as was this girl. One of 
those silent facts which lhe hidden in indi 
vidual destiny is too important to be ignored 
in connection with an allusion to those lec- 
tures. This was their influence upon the 
lives of young girls, a fact no less signifi- 
cant in its way than her political influence 
had been. This direct and personal power, 
from an earnest and noble woman, whose 
years hardly exceeded those of the young 
auditors who sat entranced under her magic 
words, struck the keynote of aspiration in 
the life of many a young girl who dares 
affirm to this day that she dates the dawning 
of a higher ideal of womanhood to the hour 
when she first listened to Anna Dickinson. 

In her lectures Miss Dickinson was never 
afraid to espouse the unpopular side of any 
question. Justice was her touchstone. 
There was no subject she could not discuss 
with refinement and propriety. Knowing 
how to choose her words witha sense of 
severe selection, her manner lent fitness and 
grace while, to the clearness of the senti- 
ment, was added her artistic power ‘over 
language. An eminent New England gen- 
tleman wrote last summer in reference to 
Miss Dickinson as an orator: ‘‘Some of 
her lectures in power and pathos, in force 
of individual appeal, exceed any eloquence 
I ever heard beneath the skies or stars.” In 
response to urgent and repeated solicitation 
from lecture bureaus Miss Dickinson has 
consented to appear for fifty nights this sea- 
son, with a new lecture on Danton, of whem 
she has made a special study, and possibly, 
the presentation of others in her repertoire. 
Her appearance will be awaited with unu- 
sual interest. — Traveller. 


THE GLORY AND SHAME OF BUENS. 


The announcement that the Rev. Robert 
Collyer would lecture on Robert Burns 
filled the Church of the Messiah to over- 
flowing. The poet was considered in three 
lights—the life he came into, the lite he 
lived, and the life he left. After picturing 
the cofidition of Scotland at the birth of 
Burns, which the lecturer denounced as 
shamefully degraded from the precincts of 
the Kirk down, he said that Burns, not- 
withstanding the brutal treatment he re- 
ceived at the hands of his countrymen dur- 
ing his short life, did more to make Scotch. 
men proud of Scotland than any other man. 
Scott, the poet of feudalism, could com- 
mand no such homage as Burns, the poet of 
freedom. The treatment Burns received in 
life was bitterly denounced. Toward the 
end of his life, the speaker said, the record 
was one of shame and disgrace, and death 
came from a cold caught when the poet 
was drunk. There vas more shame and 
disgrace, of which few knew, and which 
the lecturer would not dare mention. Burns 
printed a few books and these were bought 
by shepherds and ploughmen and milk- 
maids, who were obliged to hide them in 
hay-mows, for Burns was looked upon by 
the Kirk as an infidel and a scorn. 

There should be no apology for Burns, 
the speaker said. He could leave his wife 
in the pains of childbirth, who must die 
but for human charity; he could lift the 
ideals of manhood and womanhood into 
the most enthralling beauty and grace, and 
then ruin women and make them base, and 
write things of man to woman that we 
must bury, like the carcass of some evil 
thing, out of sight. No; the first demand 
the life of Burns makes on us is not for an 
apology or a splendid stroke of praise, but 
truth; not for the sake of Robert Burns 
alone, but for that of all the generations 
that would understand the true story of his 
life. 

The miserable hut in which the poet was 
born was blown to pieces ia a storm before 
he was ten days old. His father was a poet, 
and his mother a sweet singer of the old 
songs. About the boy was slavery, degra- 
dation, drunkenness, and the Kirk preach- 
ing that these things had been so from the 
foundation of the world. In the field one 
day with a maiden, young Burns in the 
reaping was doing his half of a ridge, the 
maiden taking the other half. ‘lhe girl 
sang, the youth blushed and said he would 
write a ballad if the maiden would sing it. 
With a blush she said she would try, and it 
was written, and this was the first effort of 
the future poet. 

The beautiful lines ‘‘To a Mouse” were 
suggested at the plough, when the boy-poet 
turned up a mouse and spared its life. La- 








bor filled the waking hours of the poor 
boy; and with his brother he strove hard to 
keep the roof over his father. Finally he 
had to make a change and he took to flax- 
dressing. The men engaged in this work 
were vile characters and hard drinkers. He 
contracted his terrible habit of drunken- 
ness there. He went to Edinburgh, where 
society was the rankest one hundred years 
ago. In all he did wrong before going to 
Edinburgh, the folly was greater than the 
sin, but in all he did wrong after going to 
Edinburgh, the sin was greater than the 
folly. He had a good little income from 
the books, but drink mastered him anda 
twin curse. The!poet could have saved 
himself had he wished to exercise his will. 
He would not. The loving wife, with all 
his faults, was true in her love when all be- 
side failed the poet. Though left a widow 
with five children, all through her widow- 
hood she tended and kept a child not her 
own, but she did it for the sake of the 
father, the dead husband. 

With all that was so sinful and shameful 
in the life of Burns, there is something that 
shone out over it all, and that shines finer 
and finer to every generation. The evil he 
did does not live after him, while the good 
in him lives. He turned the shams and 
shames of that which passed for religion 
all about him to the stern white light of 
God with such withering scorn that it 
might be wondered sometimes whether any 
man since Luther had done more for the 
race. Burns was brother to all who will 
agree to a common human brotherhood. 
His word was the Declaration of Independ- 
ence sect to music, which makes all that 
hear it and feel its power hold up their 
heads and step out wtth a truer tread in the 
upward march of humanity. We may be 
more surely brothers and sooner brothers, 
because Robert Burns bad lived and suffer- 
ed and sung. — Robert Collyer. 

Sad 

A LITTLE TALE TO COUNTRY FOLK. 

We have often noticed, and once before 
expressed our surprise at the little use made 
of out-doors by a majority of country peo- 
ple, except as a place to workin. The idea 
of getting rest and enjoyment, comfort and 
delight out of it, seems to be tacitly aband- 
oned to city folks. There are many com- 
munities, even in New England, where a 
woman is looked upon as either shiftless or 
‘‘queer,” if she takes her book and seeks 
some sheltered nook under some favorite 
tree, or goes to the woods for the simple 
pleasure of seeing the trees, ferns, mosses 
and lichens, or to make the acquaintance 
of a new bird. Toclimb a lofty ridge just 
to see a sunset is a strange use of time and 
energy. A pail of blackberries will warrant 
such an excursion, but not the mere ‘‘no- 
tion” of seeing, or hearing, or smelling any- 
thing under the sun. 

Every country house ought to have its 
‘best room” out of-doors in the pleasant 
weather, from June to October; but how 
few farmers ever utilize a grove or plant a 
clump of trees for such a purpose. A few 
hours’ work in the spring, in ‘‘slicking up,” 
a swing hung for the children and a few 
cheap hammocks for the older members of 
the family, some permanent seats fixed 
under the trees, will transform alittle grove 
into a bower of delights. 

Of course we can anticipate the ready re- 
tort, that farmers and their families have 

something to doin the summer season be- 
sides swinging in hammocks or loafing 
under trees. We know the life perfectly 
well; and all the more earnestly, because of 
this knowledge, we insist that there should 
be more comfort and repose and beauty 
brought into it. 

Season your toil with a few cheap and 
common luxuries, if you cannot afford the 
greater ones, good friends, and see how it 
improves the relish. Don’t think of out- 
doors as simply a place to work and grow 
crops in, but as God’s beautiful world, in 
which to grow healthy and happy and wise. 
Some people go through life as though they 
had no members but hands and feet, and no 
organ but a mouth—no mission but to ‘‘get 
a living,” and no way to live except by 
eating. Give the eyes and ears and nose a 
chance,—and above all, that to which all 
senses should minister; the mind and soul. 
Don’t be cribbed, cabined and confined, with 
“all out-doors” at your disposal.—Golden 
Rule. 
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THE RUGBY EXPERIMENT. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes’s little colony of 
Rugby, in Tennessee, has been formally 
christened, and the colonists are fairly under 
way in their experiment. The addresses 
which were made at the ceremonies on 
Tuesday give fresh information as to the 
purposes of the settlement and the manner 
in -which the enterprise of the colonists is 
to be conducted. It appears that it is no 
part of the plan to constitute the settlement 
exclusively of Englishmen. All honest and 
industrious people, who are willing to live 
in accordance with the general principles 
on which the colony is established, will be 
welcomed to its privileges. Rugby is to be 
acommunity, but without communism as 
its basis, Every man will hold just sucha 
position and will win just such a measure 
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of success as his honest industry may make 
for him. Rugby will be no colony for 
drones to thrive in, but a community of 
hard working, honest dealing, right think. 
ing people—if the plan of its founders is 
carried out. Even the buildings, necessari- 
ly rough and of hasty construction at the 
first, are to be an expression of the ideas of 
utility, beauty and manly living which un- 
derlie the settlement; and parks and drive. 
ways and observation spots and play. 
grounds for the common use will keep alive 
the esthetic faculties and provide the neces- 
sary relaxation. In religion, the utmost 
freedom and tolerance will be the rule, and 
the settlers will be at liberty to do well, in 
any way they choose, the only restrictions 
being upon ill doing, such as the selling of 
liquor, for example. A codperative store, 
designated a “commissary,” will provide 
supplies for the colonists, all of whom will 
become shareholders and part proprietors 
on the payment of asmall fee. The land 
selected for the experiment is fertile and 
varied, and abounds in natural beauties; 
there is a good deal of sturdy and manly 
material among the colonists; and the prin- 
ciples which shape the community are such 
as to give excellent promise of success, 
What is perhaps not the least hopeful ele- 
ment in the situation is that the colony 
does not encounter the prejudices #mong 
the people which would place a similar 
community, migrating from the North, 
under a social and folitical ban. 
oe 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 


France has agricultural schools for girls, 
One of the chief is near Rouen, which is 
said to have been begun with a capital of 
one franc by a Sister of Charity and two lit- 
tle discharged prison girls and to be now 
worth $160,000. This establishment has 
800 girls, from six to eighteen. The farm, 
entirely cultivated by them, is over 400 
acres in extent. Twenty-five sisters form 
the staff of teachers. More than one medal 
of the French Agricultural Society has been 
awarded to this establishment at Darnetel 
and the pupils are in great demand all over 
Normandy on account of their skill. They 
go out as stewards, gardeners, farm mana- 
gers, dairy women and laundresses. Each 
girl bas on leaving an outfit and asmall sum 
of money, earned in spare hours, If they 
want o home they can always return to 
Darnetel, which they are taught to regard 
as home. 
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HOW NEW ENGLANDEERS SAVE MONEY. 


Almost any New Englander can recall a 
country minister who, on his little yearly 
salary of three or four hundred dollars, 
managed, by the help of his wife, to live 
respectably and comfortably, educate a large 
family for self-support and social useful- 
ness, and lay up something every year 
against the rainy day which comes in all 
men’s lives. We bave wondered how it was 
done, but we know it was done, and that he 
died at last the possessor of a nice little 
property. New England has been noted 
for its hard soil and its hard conditions gen- 
erally, yet there is no other spot on the face 
of the earth that contains so much human 
comfort to the square mile. Every man 
born on New England soil tries and expects 
to better his condition during his life, and 
he goes to work at the beginning with this 
end definitely in view. The rich men of 
New England are men who began their 
prosperity with humble savings. Whatever 
their income was they did not use it all. 
Twenty five or fifty dollars a year was con- 
sidered quite worth saving and laying by. 
These small sums, placed at interest, 
accumulated slowly but surely, until the 
day came at last when it was, capital, to be 
invested in business with large profits. A 
fortune acquired in this way was cohesive, 
strong an 1 permanent, 

We are quite aware that something of 
grace and lovableness was lost in the habit 
of these small economies. Men grew small 
quite too often, and pinched and stingy, by 
the influence of the habit of penny savings. 
This has been brought against New Eng- 
land as a reproach, but New England has 
replied, with truthfulness and pride, that 
no people of the cuuntry or of the world 
have been more benevolent than her own 
economical children. She points to the vast 
sums she has expended on Christian mis- 
sions, ard to the great public charities 
whose monuments crown her hill tops, and 
shows that at the call of Christianity and 
humanity her purse, filled with such pains- 
taking and self-denial, flies open and emp- 
ties itself to fill the measure of the public 
need. At any rate, we know that there is 
not a State in allthe West that has not gone 
to New England for the money to build her 
towns and her railroads, and that if she has 
ever been Jaggard in her hospitalities, such 
as she has practiced have been ‘at her own 
expense, and not at that of her creditors. 
New England is rich—and this, after all, is 
what we are trying’to say—notwithstanding 
a hard soil and an inhospitable climate. 
Circumstances were against her from the 
beginning, and economy was what enabled 
her to conquer circumstances, and to lift 
herself to the commanding position of wealth 
and influence which she holds to-day. The 
men who had an income of $300 a year, at 
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the beginning lived on $200. The men 
who had an income of $500 lived on $300. 
Those whose income Teathed $1000 lived 
on half of that sum, andso on, They prac- 
ticed self-denial. They had mogreat oppor- 
tunities for making money, and knew ‘hat 
wealth could only come to them through 
saving money. The old farmer who, when 
asked what the sepret\of his wealth was, 
replied: ‘‘When I gota cent I kep’ it,” 
told the whole story of New England thrift 
and comfort.—Dr. Holland in August Scrib- 
ner. 





HUMOROUS. 


The horseshoe doesn’t bring good luck, 
when the horse applies it. 


Anybody can give advice. 
the difficult part of the job. 


Mrs. Partington said that a gentleman 
laughed so heartily that she feared he would 
have burst his jocular vein. 


By holding a very little misery quite close 
to our eyes, we entirely lose sight of a great 
deal of comfort beyond, which might be 
taken.—Luffalo Express. 


A South-end man asked a one-armed or- 
gan-grinder if he was a survivor of the late 
war; and the ww replied. ‘ Hang it, 
do lact as though I was killed in it?” 


A young lady, having read about a man 
having invented a stove which will consume 
its own smoke, hopes he will next devise a 
method whereby tobacco-smokers can be 
run on the same economical principles. 


Tourist: “I say, boy, what’s the name of 
that hill yonder?” wr “Dunno.” Tour 
ist: ‘‘Don’t’ know? hat! lived here all 

our life, and don’t know the name of it?” 

oy: ‘‘No; the hill was here afore Icom’d.” 


At a late hour Friday night the police 
found a boy about ten years old sitting on 
the steps of the City Hall, and when he had 
been stirred up he explained: ‘‘My name's 
Johnny Stewart, and I live near Grass 
Lake. The folks went home last night and 
left me on the fair-grounds without a cent. 
That’s just the sort of a man dad is. If we 
don’t keep tight to his heels all the time 
he’ll leave us in a strange town dead-broke.” 
“And now what will you do?” “‘T’ll make 
the old man sick.” ‘‘How?” ‘Never you 
mind. I've got a plan laid to fix bim for 
going back on me” He walked down to 
the central station and slept in an arm-chair 
the rest of the night. At an early hour in 
the morning he walked into the American 
express office and asked: “Do you run to 
Grass Lake?” ‘‘Yes.” Then ship me there 
Cc. 0. D.” After a few inquiries he was 
accepted and duly tagged, and when the 
wagons went down he was among the par- 
cels to be carefully handled. To an inquirer 
at the depot he answered: ‘‘Dad is counted 
the sharpest man in our county on a horse 
trade, but I guess he isn’t a great ways ahead 
of me on this transaction!” 


C. W. GUY & BROS. 
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PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSE, 
727, 729, 731, & 733 Washington St. 
BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG, FOXBORO, SPENCER, SOUTH- 
BRIDGE AND NORTHAMPTON. 


We are selling Pure Groceries, Choice Teas, Pure 
Coffees, etc., etc., at retail at wholesale prices, and 
many of the prices are lower than paid by retail 
dealers. Our Great Specialty is Pure Goods. We 
would call the particular notice of lovers of very 
choice Teas to our Garden Teas at $1 per lb. We 
also have a full line of Teas at from 30 cents up- 
wards. A very nice Tea for 50 cents. We also call 
the notice of people who are fond of Extra quality 
of Coffee to our Royal Old Goverament Java and 
Royal Old Mocha. The prices for both of these 
Choice Coffees are 35 cents per Ib.or 5 |bs.and acan for 
$1.75. No doubt they are the best goods, as also is 
our Garden Tea, that are imported into this country. 
Wealso have a full line of Coffees, which we sell at 
wholesale prices, and grind after it is sold. People 
living out of Boston should send to us for a Price 
List of all kinds of Groceries and Flour. They can 
save a number of dollars by buying direct from us 
and also obtain the very best of goods. Our Boston 
warehouse is the largest of the kind in the city. 
No tobacco or liquor is sold in it. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Bazaar Exhibition Rooms 


are located over C. W. GUY & BROS.’ Great Tea 
Warerooms, and occupy a number of floors. In these 
may be found a very large stock of useful goods, all 
at lower prices than the same goods can be found in 
any other place in Boston. 


FURNITURE oot. 
CARPETS a Sic. 
PAPER HANGINGS, 
CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, 


PICTURES AND FRAMES, 


STOVES, RANGES, and EVERYTHING NEEDED 
for Housekeeping. Prices in plain figures. People are 
invited to examine the goods and prices, and com- 
pare the quality and prices with other dealers. Ev- 
ery one can save money by buying at this Bazaar. 





The Union Under-Flannel. 


[Patented Oct. 27, 1868.] 


The ever increasing popalar- 
ity of this most sensible hygien- 
ic garment fully warrants us in 
making @n earnest to 
all the ladies who bave never 
worn the Union Under- Flan- 
nels, that they will not allow 
‘nother season to without 
varchasing a set these suits, 
sad giving thema fair trial. La- 
ives who have tried them say 
A (hat nothing wonld induce them 
“io return to wearing the old- 
fashioned vests and drawers. 
Their universal verdict ix,“ 77y 
them once and you will never 
want to wear the others.” - Ask 
for them at the poetry ary 
goods houses, and if not foun 
there, send to us for Price-List 
and Circulars, or refer for prices 
in oar advertisement in this 
paper of October 9. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 
281 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . BOSTON, MASS, 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp. Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or SSummer wear, made 
to order. 


fT 


Cirenlars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices, 











All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Piace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 





MISS H.L.LANG’S 





Union Under Flannel. 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 


Chemelette. 





BODEN ZOstHEDM ep 











HOEY ZOSPHEDR ee 








Emancipation Waist. 


Opp. Park Street Church, Boston. 


The Committee appointed by the New England Woman's 

Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 

Mrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Mrs. C. M, Severance. 

Mrs. Dr. 8. E. Brown, Dr. Mary J. Safford, 

Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Phebe N. Kendall, 

Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Miss H. L. Brown, 
Recommend these garments a8 the best that can be made 
practicable for women's wear, upon Hygienic Principlas. 
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Emancipation Suit. © Winter Wear. 


The Only Remedy 

THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
I\ THE LIVER 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 

This combined: action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all di 
Why Are We Sick ? 

Because we allow these 


Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
we tormented with Piles, Constipation’ 
Y frightened over disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 


health. It is a dry, vegetable compound and 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 





Py very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans, It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Tiv-"Ington, Vt. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

TaIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITs 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS IT INTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURB Is Fadical and en- 
tire. It hens THE BACK AND PELVIC RD 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8Y& 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, I3 
ALWAYs PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 

inharmeny with the laws that 
govern the female s. 


1 heey J 

For thecure of Kiduey Complaints of either 

sex, this Co ‘ 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 

is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

233 Westerm Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


No. 

Price, $1. Six Bottles te one address, $5. 
Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 

Send for pamphlets, Addrcss as above. 
No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
PL . They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 26 cts. per box 
GEO. C, GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 








THE GREAT NERVE RESTORATIVE, 
WYOMOKE. 


A Blood, Brain and Nerve Food. 
—_— 


A sovereign cure in all forms of Nervous Debility, 

bry eo Constieesens, Seas Asotin. Ver- 
eakness of Kidneys, Bladder, 

rz Exhausted VE 


faity, Vigorous Health and M4 


WYyYOoMoentE 


ium, &c. 
wAlso, all orm. of ag A _—s 
eases, such as Lapse , Dizziness, Paralys 
N ay yg Headache, Hysteria, Chores, 
If you bre affected with any of the above diseases, 


or any other Brain or Nervous trouble, don’t fail to 
try the famous 





- Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
No.143 Trambull St,, Hartford, Cont, 


Bold by all Druggists. Send for Pamphlet. 





JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic, 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T, BROWN & CO., 
604 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. iw 





BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world.” En- 
a by all the great artiste: 8) F 4 
Mills, Pease, Carrenno, Rive-King, Thursby, Abbott, 
Thomas, and the whole united press. 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & C0, PIANOS, 
Gives good satisfactlon and is fally warranted 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS, 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gene, og for style, tone and finish, cannot be 
excelled. 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, Strings, 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send for cata- 
logues. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
{Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street 2 

ll ly 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 








ArDA. OPERA BY VERDI. ($2.00.) Just pub- 
ished. . 

This well known opera is got up in attractive 
style, and the price is low for the amount of music 
furnished, The quaint Egyptian story, with its ac- 
companying brilliant music by this celebrated com- 
poser, will render this a valuable acquisition. 


CHRISTMAS. A Cantata by A. C. GUTTER- 
SON. ($1.00.) 
Is of fair length for public performance, has 17 
numbers, including Songs, Choruses, etc., and good 
and interesting programme and music. 


FALL OF JERUSALEM. Sacred Cantata. 
($1.00). By H. E. PARKHURST. 
Depicts the fall of the t oie, 00 Somneets by 
+- a and is solemn and musically rich in char+ 
acter. 


CHOIRS AND SINGING CLASSES 


will not forget our three superior books: Voice of 
Worship, ($1.00), by L. 0. Emerson; Temple, 
($1.00), by W. O. Perkins, and Method for 
Singing Classes, (60 cents), by A. N. Johnson. 


CHOIRS will find no better Anthem Book than 
ournew; AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. (91.25), 
ay Johnson - aT and Abbey, or EMERSON’S AN- 

HEM BOOK, ($1.25), by L. O. Emerson, or AN’ 
THEM HARP, ($1.25), by W. O. Perkins. 


Specimen copies of any book mailed for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


Choice New Books. 





History of India. By Fanny 


ROPER FEUDGE. The vast extent of the great 
Indian Empire; the worderful legends connected 
with its past; the mystery that hangs about it as the 
oldest ‘nhabited country in the world; the almost 
fabulous wealth and splendor of its great cities; its 
diverse population, extraordinary customs and 
strange religion, all combine to make its history and 
descriptions of the deepest interest. 
12mo. Cloth. 630 pp. 100 full page illustrations..$1.50 
This volume, the first in the new series of histories 
now in course of preparation by the publishing house 
of D. Lothrop & Co., will attract popular attention, 
not only from the fascinating character of its sub- 
ject, but from the. pleasing manner in which it is 
written, The author was for several years a resident 
of India, and had peculiarly good opportunities for 
studying the history and literature of the country, as 
well as the uliarities of the government and the 
characteristics of the people. That these opportu- 
nities were not neglect the pages of the work 
abundantly show.—JB. B. Bulletin. 


True Manliness, From Thom- 
AS HUGHES. 


Introduction by J 
towel m by James Russell 


BOMB. ORDEc ces cccccccecccccosocescccasccoess $1.00 

“This is the fourth volume of the Spare Minute 
Series, and ys who have sions ‘Tom Browa’s 
School Days at Rugby,’ and other books by the same 
author, find here the choicest and best thoughts 
of this popular writer.” 


How We Went Birds’-Nesting. 


By Miss AMANDA B. HARRIS. 
Sits POM, 050 stniistakitienunstnhe seed $1.50 
“This delightful volume results from the observa- 
tions of two ladies, who, for several years, studied 
the habits and hidden resorts of the birds in southern 
New Hampshire. It deserves to stand on the same 
shelf with the unique out-of-door books of John 
Burroughs. Twelve full-page landscape and figure 
drawings accompany the text, making of the book a 
choice presentation volume."’ 


Write Your Own Stories. A 


happy thought is this volame of } suggestive 
pictures wit k leaves on which children every- 
where are invited to write stories. For the best three 
collections of these MS. stories the publishers have 
offered prizes. A good educational project. 


Mts MUUIT. 05" sae secede vesee teltaathoutine: $0.50 


Stories for Language Lessons, 


ime. The bright little le in the 
Pp wooed em find it just fan to read these stories, 
supplying the missing words from the objects on the 
pictures. 
4to. Boards........ ... aceece wosenssoees seeeee + $0.50 


Might of Right, The. From 


Gladstone, with bi hy by the compiler. Intro- 
duction by Hon. Joka D. Long. 16mo. Peteih, 1.00 
“The title selected for this volume, the third of the 


8 Minute Series, is ly felicitous as aj 
plied to the writings of the great Bn, pre bonky 


and premier. It expresses exactly the pe le 
pte ay ee and nites his public 4 
rom the when 

his maiden asa ‘Snaidare 





All our Books sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





a week in your own town. Terms and ut- 
BGG aires. Sirede'ls, Maiines A Oot bert 
and, \ 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4P. x. 
Sarah A. Colby, M. D.- 
Office and Residence, 

17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
wae pee Bite 10 a. M. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 

308 Columbus Avenue. 

Office hours from 11 to 2 4. w.. 5 to 6 P. ». 
Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
Has returned to her residence, 

75 Chester Sq., near Tremont St. 


Office H 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tu 
Thuredays. Ail other days engaged by appoin' = 


Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4, 


ELECTRICITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIC ANB A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Having made Electricity a remedial agents and @ 
a 
ad 





special study, and having used it daily er office 
ractice for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 
Mygienic Kidney Compound, 


has never failed to remove inflammation from 

Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as found in 

ne gall a painfal wicturitions, incontinence, 
” e 


improved Hygienic Plasters 


for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, should- 

sche, ovei the Hver to exeate solises tie. ene hoes 
. ver to e 

cure for Bunions. Her rem te 


Mygienic Hair Pomade, 
preventin y hair; her Solution for th 
prevent baloess, and to allay irritation, her ‘bdo’. 
Benge oro well wito the publi. Also Urinals 
nown e@ public. A 
and Syringes, Office, 4 be “ 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Retreat, . . South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 
Because they take POISUNOUS DRUG 
poe the system and FAIL to cure, 

of being CURED by DR. GREENE'S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene's great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12. Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


84 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


in'Dreas Ree 
=e 


Corsets 





which 








aists, 
*Alpha”’ un- 
derfiannel 






and price 
list. 


Miss Bates, 
129 Tremont 
St. Boston. 








———— 








JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
4 HARVARD 8TUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 


Boving queued 6 Spetie.tn Combat at above ad- 
dress, w be pleased to give residents of - 
bridge the opportunity of Photographed at re- 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


bevisnerem or three-fourths length 


00 ° 
“ Cameo. Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE V: full length or three-fourthe 


see Somes Vignette Head, $4:00 
per 


The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices are as follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 


10.00 dozen, 
« mag Head, $12.00 dozen. 
CARTES DE VI full or fourths 


. — Pet : 
Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 











8 attention given to and Enlarging 
Er ng eg eg 
or India Ink. Rly 
S72 fer maline 3 a koa ade. 

£ ord outst free. Trop & Ceo 
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EIGHTY-ONE vs. SEVEN HUNDERED—A LES- 
SON FOR WOMEN. 


The Bristol (R. L.) Pheniz, in a late issue, 

. dneludes the following, noteworthy item in 

the report of the business transacted by the 
town authorities: 

“In the Council, a committee of ladies, 
from the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union came into the Chamber and asked 
permission to present a petition. Miss H. 
B. Luther, of the committee, presented the 
petition, and made the following address:” 


Mr. President and Members of the Town 
Council. 

We have come, as delegates from the 
Woman’s Christian Te ce Union, to 
present a petition. In November last we 
presented a petition of a similar nature, 
ape by more than seven hundred women. 

@ met with a very courteous reception and 
there the matter has seemed to rest. But 
we have not been at rest during this time, 
nor can we rest while imtemperance is mak- 
ing such havoc among us. 

e have unders that the remark was 
made that the former petition did not repre- 
sept the opinion of voters. Therefore, on 
this sccond petition, we have asked the sig- 
natures of voters av These are not the 
names of boys who have just attained the 
dignity of casting their first vote, but the 
names of peapenpenianes evrolled upon the 
pages of our tax books; among them names 
of men who oecupy positions of honor and 
trust in our community. 

We have not attempted a thorough can. 
vass of the voters, but the readiness with 
which our citizens have placed their. names 
upon this list has been very gratifying to 
us, and has shown how heartily they sym- 
pathize in the cause which we represent. 

In former times it may have seemed that 
there was a great degree of indifference in 
regard to this matter of liquor-selling; but 
as we have gone from one to another for 
their signatures, we have found that our cit- 
izens now feel that the time has fully come 


when something should be done to check ‘ 


this growing evil. 
‘rhe petition read as follows: 
To the Honorable Town Council of Bristol, R, I.: 


The un , citizens and tax-payers of the 
town of Brio, do hereby respectfully and earnestly 
oe our honorable body that you will imme- 

ly take such measures as shall result in the sup- 
pression of liquor-selling in this town 

The petition was headed by M. T. Ben- 
nett, Esq., and contained the names of 81 
tax-payers and voters of the town. After 
presenting the petition the committee with- 
drew, and the Council appointed Monday 
evening next as the time to act upon the 
subject-matter of the petition. et] 

From a further report it appears tha 
when the matter was taken up by the Coun- 
cil at the appointed time, no one appeared 
in behalf of the petitioners; which was nat- 
urally a sad disappointment to the earnest 
majority who had found themselves so 
curtly set aside, and rendered’ powerless to 
act, except through a minority, possibly in 
different, and certainly, as the sequel shows, 
neglectful or procrastinating. 

Can any lesson be plainer than this? 
Without entering upon the merits of the 
prohibition question, is it not obvious that 
the women were denied a respectful consid- 
eration of their appeal, and put off with the 
poor apology of a barren courtesy, solely 
because they were not voters? Since, then, 
the franchise makes eighty-one men strong- 
er than seven hundred women, will not 

‘ese women and others in sympathy with 

‘, finally unite in working for the ac- 
quisitic of this power, which will enable 
them to render genuine service to the cause 
in which the:* hearts and consciences are 
80 deeply intereste:’ The members of the 
Bristol Town Council have certainly. for- 
warded the Woman Suffrage Reform in the 
most emphatic gnd telling mannet. They 
have sai, in the all-significant language of 
actions, to each of these seven hundred 
womer:—‘‘You hold no vote, and, there- 
fore, you can hold no opinion that a town 
councilman is bound to respect.” Lec- 
turers on Woman Suffrage might come and 
go in Bristol; petitions for School Suffrage 
and for the sixteenth Amendment might be 
diligently circulated; and all the influence 
that could thus be exerted would be as 
nothing compared with this most rigorous 
and decisive course of the Council. The 
seven hundred have received a practical les- 
son, which they can never forget. Now 
they see exactly how they stand in the esti- 
mation of their townsmen. Thanks, end- 
less thanks, worthy gentlemen of the Coun- 
cil, for your clear and honest definition of 
the political status of the disenfranchised 
woman! ‘Those among your seven hundred 
townswomen who may be opposed to Wo- 
man Sufirage can now pleasantly and prof- 
itably direct their thoughts towards an ad- 
rhiring acquiescenee in the instructive deci- 
sion made by your honorable body, and the 
forcible comparision which you institute be- 
tween the masculine and feminine consci- 
ences. They can now follow an undoubted 
authority in adjusting the relative value of 

the two; and their newly enlightened minds 
will at once perceive that the opinions of 
the seven hundred and more women (some 
of whom were, no doubt, tax-payers) are, 
by this righteous jucgment, when weighed 
in the balance with those of eighty-one 
men, even as the inarticulate babble of chil- 
dren compared with the human speech of 
their mothers. Indeed, a stili more signifi- 
cant standard of values was suggested by 
that same member of Congress who, a8 we 


are told, exclaimed with a fine manly scorn 


to the member who presented’a petition for 
enfranchisement, signed by ten thousand 
women, “And you come here saying that 
you represent ten thousand women? Well, 
let me tell you, you might as well represent 
ten thousand mice!” 

But the last word of the thousands has 
not yet been spoken, and it not im- 
probable that the issue of the whole matter 
may resemble the elose of that interview 
between the desperate Macbeth, hotly striv- 
ing to retain his fast-expiring domination, 
and the trembling churl who has to bring 
him anill-omened message, We all remem- 
ber that the dialogue runs thus: 

‘Sere. There come ten thousand—— 

Mac. Geese, villain? 

Serv. Soldiers, sir!” 

When our Macbeth, he who represents 
that least generous type of manhood which 
would still withhold equal rights from one- 
half the race, shall find that the despised 
geese, as he has accounted them, are verita- 
ble soldiers of a conquering cause, he will 
be ready to cry with his prototype, “Bring 
me no more reports. I ’gin to be 
a-weary 0’ the sun.”’ 

Those ultra-conservative women who do 
not as yet feel a desire to rise from the con- 
dition of mice or geese to take rank with 
human beings, are earnestly requested to 
ponder the action of the Bristol Town 
Council, and to reflect upon the analogies 
suggested by the following passage from a 
late paper by Matthew Arnold, the unim- 
passioned observer of political changes, the 
apostle of culture, the devotee of ‘‘man’s 
instinct. for beauty, for a fit and pleasing 
form of social life and manners.” 

‘Moreover, we will concede, likewise, 
that what seems to many people the most 
dubious part of the Liberal programme, 
what is blamed as revolutionary and a leap 
in the dark, what is deprecated even 
‘by some of the most intelligent of Liberal 
statesmen as unnecessary and dangerous,— 
the proposal to give a vote to the agricul- 
tural laborer—we will concede that this, too, 
is a thing not to be lamented and blamed, 
but natural and salutary. Not that there is 
either any natural right in every man to the 
possession of a vote, or any gift of wisdom 
and virtue conferred by such possession. 
But if experience has established any one 
thing in this world, it has estabiished this: 
—that it is well for any great class and de- 
scription of men in society to be able to say 
for itself what it wants, and not to have 
other classes, the so-called educated and 
intelligent classes, acting for it as its proc- 
tors, and supposed to understand its wants 
and .to provide for them. They do not 
really understand its wants; they do not 
provide for them. Aclass of men may, 
often, itself not either fully understand its 
own wants, or adequately express them; 
but it has a nearer interest, and a more sure 
diligence in the matter than any of its proc- 
tors, and therefore a better chance of suc- 
cess. Let the agricultural laborer become 
articulate, let bim speak for himself. In 
his present case we have the last left of our 
illusions that one class is capable of speak- 
ing for another; and itis an illusion like 
the rest.” Ester B, CARPENTER. 

Wakefield, R. J. 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


Saturday a statue was unveiled at Com- 
piegne, France, where the ‘‘maid of Or- 
leans” was taken prisoner on the 24th of 
May, 1430, and delivered to the English, 
who had invested the place, She was burn 
ed at the stake at Rouen, in the presence of 
a vast assembly of soldiers and ecclesiastics, 
and her ashes were thrown into the Seine. 
Ten years thereafter the Freneh king pro- 
nounced her ‘‘a martyr to her religion, her 
country and her king.” Gambetta was in- 
vited to speak at the festivities which be- 
gan to-day and will last for three days, but 
he declined, from fear that, as Joan repre- 
sents French patriotism, the German Gov- 
ernment would find fauit with any patriot- 
ic exhibition made by the representatives of 
the French Government, as was the case at 
Cherbourg. This does not exhibit a war- 
like or aggressive spirit on the part.of Gam- 
betta and the French ministry, but, on the 
contrary, illustrates their anxious desire 
that nothing should interfere with the pres. 
ent peaceful development of France asa 
republic. 


LETTERS FROM THE WORLD; 
or through the of a Chinese 
I. K. Funk & Co., 
New York. Price, 20 cents. 
“A book the world will never get done 
reading and admiring.” 


Tae Antuem Harp. For Chorus and |. 


peactes Choirs. By W. O, Perkins, Mus. 
. Published by O, Ditson & Co, 
The Anthem Harp is a book of ordinary 
church music book size, and seems to con- 
taim an excellent variety of ‘‘O g 
Pieces,” or Anthems, for the use of com- 
mon choirs, It is designed to be a success- 
or to ‘‘Perkins’ Anthem Book,” by the 
same author, Asthe former book was very 
popular, we may confidently predict good 
success fora newone onthe same plan. 
The Anthem Harp has two hun and 
forty-eight pages, and in the neighborhood 
of a hundred pieces, Not far from a quar- 
ter of these are Anthems of some length for 
special occassions, and there are about an 
equal namber of ‘“‘three Anthems,” 
“two Anthems,” and of short Sen- 
tences, Motets and Chants, which answer a 
good purpose when the time is brief. Old 
‘‘Jerusalem” revived from its long sleep, 
and provided with first-rate new music. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Dr. Brown has returned from Califor- 
nia, and is now located at 319 Columbus 
Ave. Herhours may be ascertained in the 
medical register. 


The school of Mrs. and Miss Newhall is 
now open and we call attention to the 
classes open to special students and the 
Preparatory Department for children. 88 
Boylston St. 


Bring in your boysand fit them to one of 
the school suits now in stock at the Eagle 
Clothing Company, Washington, corner of 
Essex St. They have an elegant assort- 
ment, thoroughly well made and durable, 
and marked very low. Parents can fit 
their boys and at the same time administer 
a lesson in natural history as the Eagle is 
ever present. 


The Dogskin Gloves advertised by Messrs. 
Hewins & Hollis, are of their own importa- 
tion and manufactured for their own cus- 
tomers. The goods of this firm require no 
endorsement, prime excellence being the 
motive success of their sales. We can, 
through personal use, recommend to ladies 
these gore for exquisite fit and finish and 
durability. All kinds of gentlemen’s fur- 
nishing goods in stock. 


Mrs. O, P, Flynt has gained an enviable 
wrewee in the manufacture of her ‘‘True 
aists,”” which she claims to be the best in 
the world. Being somewhat of a physician 
in the authority which develops her hy- 
gienic waists, she makes her customers 
ealthy, happy and wise in the wearing. 
Young ladies, especially, will find these 
waists, which are personally fitted, adapted 
admirably to their pursuits. 


We call attention to the several advertise- 
ments of George Frost & Co., 287 Devon- 
shire St. A visit to their manufactory was 
a great surprise, we were not before aware 
that hygienic garments were manufactured, 
anywhere, so extensively. Many of these 
garments are the inventions and patents of 
women, who derive a diy income from 
the seree enerously paid by Messrs. 
Frost & Co adies should remember this. 
It will pay any one to visit this establish- 
ment and ascertain for themselves the pro- 
gress women have made and are making in 
the emancipation of dress. 


A new grocery store has been lately 
opened in Boston, which has many features 
to attract custom. Here may be found 
about every namable thing, in the grocery 
and house-furnishing line, with all kinds of 
furniture, carpets, crockeries, even to a tea- 
parlor, where ladies, shopping, can enjoy a 
cup of tea or coffee, quiet, cosy fashion. 
Mr. C. U. Guy is a positive advocate of 
Equal Rights and Woman Suffrage. This 
alone recommends his store to our custom, 
But he practices good-will in other respects; 
his goods are only and always of the value 
he preaches, and he determines the differ- 
ence between good, bad and indifferent 
truthfully, as ladies will soon find out. No 
adulterated goods whatever. Best of all no 
liquors or tobacco are sold in this immense 
warehouse, but confectionery, jelly and all 
the sweets, palatable to the pursuit of 
health and happiness, occupy the place of 
narcotics. Read advertisement and call or 
send for circular of prices. C. U. Guy & 
Brothers, 727, 729, 731 and 733 Washington 
Street. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 





rative Store receive 


The Boston Co-o 
‘own Farm,” at Cobasset: 


daily fresh butter from ‘ 
Beacon-street Brand, 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tur AUTHORSHIP OF THE FourTH Gos- 
PEL. ByEzraAbbott,D.D. George H. 
Ellis, 75 cents. 

This is an essay which was read in part 
before the Ministers’ Institute at Providence 
last October, and was printed with additions 
in the Unitarian Review early in the present 
year, and has been published in a volume 
of about one hundred pages. The claim 
that the authorship of this gospel belongs 
to Saint John is based entirely upon exter- 
nal evidences, and embraces the following 
points: 1. The gospel of John was gener- 
ally received as genuine during the latter 
pest of the second century. 2. It was 

nown to Justin Martyr about the middle 
of the second century. 8 It was held to 
be genuine by the heretics of the earlier 
part. of the second century. 4. The evi- 
dence of the closing verses of the fourth 
gospel. A great deal of research has evi- 
ently been msde, and is so far a settlement 
of the authorship of this gospel. 








All ns desiring to enter classes at the Wo- 
man’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion are requested to call immediately at the Rooms, 
157 Tremont Street. 


New England Hospital for 
and he apnsal wrestin Gil 


LE on Tuesday, October 26th., at 3144 P.w., at the 
are 


ital, Codman avenue. All persons interested 
Invited to attend. The Hospital will be open at 
of visitors. 


2:30 P.M., for the 
an D. Cuensy, Secretary. 


Ladies? Gloves.— 
spect inviodto examiae our avaes, fag 
er 





ch Gloves, made to our sons 
with the inten’ of supplying a want that has been 
felt; a soft, ic, strong and durable glove of the 
best quality, handsome and stylish, and adapted 
Price with three buttons, 


to 

the present eeason. 1,75, 
with four buttons, $1.90. Hewi 

Receple Tag 3 ewins & Hat 





Instruction. A widow | with her daught- 
er, returned to Boston after thirteyn years’ + 
in paren, and having taken a pleasant house in Ja- 
maica in, would like to receive into their family 
two children ortwo young ladies. Very high advan- 
tages are offered in music. German and French. com- 
wees with py gy? — ws i. AY YJ mater- 
care. ‘dione. rs. . 5, * A 
Street, Dorchester. oo 





Illustrated Lectures on Antient America. 
Hawthorne Hall, Park Street, at 3 o'clock, P. M., on 
Tuesday, Nov. 4, Tuesday, Nov. 9, Thursday, Nov. 
11 and Monday, Nov.15. Miss A. C. FL HER 
will give four lectures illustrated by specimens taken 
from the Mounds, and water color sketches and dia- 
= of these Ancient Monuments. 1—The Mound 

uilders, 2—Mound Builders of the Upper Ohio 
Valley. 3—Mound Builders of the Lower Tesisaippi 
Valley, 4—Arts of the Mound Builders. Course 
tickets, with reserved seats, $2. Single tickets, 75 
-_. For sale at Doll & Richards’ Art store, 2 Park 





Miiss Mary F. Eastman. Lecture subjects: 
1—When We Went Gypsying; or, Six Months’ 
Tent Life in California.” 2—“Not a Public Way. 
Dangerous!” 2—‘Do Our Schools Educate?” 4— 

Ought Women to Want to Vote?’ 5—“Lend a 
Hand. 6—“Our New Alien—the Chinaman. Does 
he Intrude?” 7—The Relation of Woman to Busi- 
ness." 8—“The Indian—as a Problem.” The first 
lecture is a story of novel experience of travel for six 
rvinless and dewless months, in carriage and on 
horse-back, through the most picturesque parts of 
California, along shore, over mountaina fate valleys, 
including matchless Yosemite—our only home, 
meantime, a tent wherever night found us, Addrese, 
ARTISTS’ GUILD, 1 Tremont street, Boston. 
Mass. Mr. H. K. Wurtz, Jr., Manager. 














CLASSES IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, LAN- 
GUAGES AND ELOCUTION, Open to Special 
Students at the School of 


MRS, AND [WISS NEWHALL, 


83 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Particular attention to Contemporary History, 
Study of Authors from their Works. Girls fitted for 
—_ e. New classes in Latin,German and French 
‘orming. 

Preparatory Department for children under eleven, 
having the advantage of receiving some instruction 
each day from one or both of the Principals, Special 
teacher in Drawing. Native French teacher. 


Ladies : 


Who are looking for Cloth- 
ing for their little sons will 
receive polite attention at 
our store, and not be urged 
to buy. ; 


THE EAGLE 


CLOTHING Coa., 
WASHINGTON, Cor. Essex St. 





FINE CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS. 
The Best Advertising Medium 


IN WESTERN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 
Daily Circulation Over 11,000. 


Five lines or lessin Daily or Sunday one time, 25 
cents. One inch 13 times, $5. Cash shonid accom- 
pany order. 


1881. FIFTEENTH YEAR. $1,50 


THE NURSERY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 


Price, $1.50 a Year, in advance. Send for Sam- 
ple number and premium list. Subscribe NOW, and 
get the remaining numbers of this year, 1880, FREE. 


The November Number is Now Ready. 


Nursery Pub. Co, °° *°"tcns stase’” ”°* 


MPHAIL 


IMPERIAL UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 











McPhail’s UPRIGHT PIANOS are the delight and 
wonder of all who hear them. The public are in- 
vited to call and examine them. 630 Washington 
Street, Boston. 





Miss L.. 8. Hotchkiss, teacher of French and 
German, will receive a few pupils at her rooms, and 
also give instruction ia families, schools, or colleges, 
in or near Boston. Address Cambridge, Mase, 63 
Hancock street. 


“Dr. Salome Merritt lectures in Wesleyan Hall 
Thursday afternoon, October 28th, on the “Care of 
Sick dren.”’ Young mothers or those ha’ the 
care of children very ‘‘earnestly invited to attend.” 
Mars. Noan Maro, Chr. Com. 


Sunda Meeting 
rooms of the “Women’s Educati 








for Women.—At the 
onal and {Industrial 





Union,” 157 Tremont street, Sunday, Oct. 24th, at 3 
P. M. Speaker, Rev. Mrs. E. M. Bruce. Women 
invited. 

Harvard Universit 


Examination for 
Women. oman’s ucational Association.) 
The eighth examination for women by Harvard Uni- 
versity will be held in Cambridge, New York, Phila- 
delph and Cincinnati, Juhe 30th, 


inati 
trance to 
tute 





ae oy 
tion, for Woman's ucational 
Association, 111 Boylston street, Boston, Mase, 





KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in A’one, Touch, Workmanship and | 
Durability. 


_ GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ents, Pianos to Rent, 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt: 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's. © 





en 





[Patented Ang. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the ay from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of. 
ered at reduced prices by 


I, D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by regdy-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 


manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. " ¥ 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston, 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
address, 
ANNA BARIGHT, Prin, 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, 


FALL AND WINTER MILLINERY. 








Mrs. Julia Fowle, 


No. 25 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON, 
(Next west of the High School Building), 
Aunounces to her friends and the lady public that her 


OPENING 


Is now being continued, and that she will be pleased 
to show all the novelties of the season from late 
Paris importations. 

G2@r"'No cards of invitation will be issued by Mrs. 
Fowle this season. 

Mrs. Fowle makes a specialty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and ITat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in tbe Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 





25 BEDFORD STREET, 
(NEXT WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING) 
BOSTON. 


MISS MARCELLA BALLARD, 


Announces to her friends and customers that, though 
her OPENING has occured, she still has on hand al! 
the novelties of the season for 


Fall and Winter Millinery. 


5 penta details given to Children and Elderly 
adies. 

Mies Ballard will with pleasure show her goods and 
aid her customers in their wants, whether purchasing 


or not. 
5 TEMPLE PLACE, ROOM 4. 

TUCKER & GREENE'S oi Cctcrs, “Bosto: 

‘olors, Boston 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
IMPORTING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
594 Washington Street, Sole Agents 
Send for price list and testimonials. 





Corns, Bunions, 
AND BAD NAILS, 


—CURED BY— 


MR. and MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 
Single treatment for Corne, 25 Cents. 
BOSTON. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WomMEnN 
Auburndale, Mass, 

A home school of high grade and hmited numbers. 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. Its 
nearness to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se- 
curingthe Best Teachers. Sunny rooms, Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooked; long sleep; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., a8 Op- 
tional branches. $350 a year; few extras; none except 
as specified. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention this paper. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
— Skirts = =e a While _* on like a@ 
glove in every » it leaves the wearer ‘ec 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, oe owin tt she 

leases. For corpulent women this invention is & 

n, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls 0 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at , 


MBS. FLYNT°S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 


The Highland Street Columbus avenue cars pass 
the door every few minuteg. 43 8mo 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mate. This institution, com- 
= in every rtment, is now open to invalids, 
nd for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Srow, treats of the 
ts of wives and widows. Price, = 
5 “money orders’’ to Educational an 
Union, 157 t street, Boston, M. 
iviy 


130 Tremont Street, . 
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